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the merchants 
filled their stores 
with gocds and 
then watted for 
trade. 
The storekeeper 
of the twentieth cent- 
ury, if he desires to win 





success, first stocks his 
establishment with sale- 
able merchandise and 
then advertises his 
goods in the papers with 








the largest circulations. 


In Philadelphia that paper is 


The RECORD 


It has by far more readers, daily or Sunday, than any other 
paper in the Quaker City. 

Daily rate, 25 cents a line. 

Sunday rate, 20 cents a line. 











CHEAPEST RATE IN PHILADELPHIA, IN PROPORTION TO CIRCULATION 





Sunday circulation growing by leaps and jumps, viz. : 
Sunday, June 23, 1001, . . . 2... 164,447 
Sunday, June 24, 1900,. . . . . - . . 153,215 


GAIN, .. .. . + 11,232 copies. 
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Advertising is the mainspring of busi- 
ness. It keeps its machinery in motion 
and leads to profitable progress. It 
should be of the best quality and handled 
by expert workmen. 

That’s where the strength of a good 
agency comes in. System, equipment, 
experience, knowledge of technical de- 
tails and the selection of the right me- 
diums in the right fields are the factors 























which stand between success or failure. 
We offer our services as advertising 
agents for the planning, writing, illustrat- 
ing and placing publicity for large or 
small advertisers. All of these, or any 
desired part. Call on or write to 










GEO. P. ROWELL & C@., 


Advertising Agents, 


10 Spruce Street, New York, 
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BROMO QUININE BY THE 
CARLOAD. 


“OW THE PARIS MEDICINE COM- 
PANY BUILT UP A BUSINESS OF 
A MILLION A YEAR BY NEWSPA- 
PER ADVERTISING—TOLD TO THE 
OMAHA (NEB.) NEWS. 


Two of the best known adver- 
tisers of the Middle West are Mr. 
M. Everett, advertising manager 
of the Paris Medicine Company, 
ene of the most able advertising 
successes of the day, and Mr. 
Conrad Budke, of the Nelson 
Chesman & Co, Advertising Agen- 
cy, who handle the business of the 
Paris Medicine Company. 

Both gentlemen are thorough 
students in advertising, and both 
have met with a great measure of 
success in their work. In a con- 
versation with Mr. Everett, the 
well known advertiser, he let fall 
some valuable suggestions which 
he afterwards consented to have 
published. 

READY NOTES A SUCCESS. 

“What do I think of advertis- 
ing?” he repeated, in reply to a 
question. “Why, advertising is 
the keynote of our business. We 
held our quarterly meeting to-day 
and declared the usual 25 ner cent 
quarterly dividend. That dividend 
was made possible by advertising. 
It is to advertising and to the gen- 
uine merit of our remedies that 
we attribute our great success. 
Last year we spent $165,000 in 
this vear we expect to spend $200,- 
000, if not more. 

“In advertising our Laxative 
Bromo Quinine Tablets we use 
the daily papers almost exclusive- 
ly, and put 90 per cent of our ads 
in the form of reading notices. 
We do not use the magazines be- 
cause we figure that all magazine 
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readers are also readers of the 
daily papers. As to the reading 
notices, we experimented to see 
whether they were worth the in- 
creased cost demanded. Before 
we adopted the reading notices to 
any extent we selected two com- 
munities of about the same size, 
where, so far as we could judge, 
conditions for the sale of our 
goods were about equal. In one 
we used display advertising; in 
the other, reading notices. The 
same statements were made in 
both sets of ads. We found that 
the reading notices paid much 
larger returns. 
STREET CARS FAILED. 

“When we first decided to place 
Laxative Bromo Quinine upon the 
New York market we made up 
our minds to try what street car 
advertising could do’for us. We 
spent $10,000 in street car adver- 
tising and sold possibly a dozen 
boxes of the tablets. Then we 
put a three-line reader in one of 
the big New York morning pa- 
pers, on the first page, and the 
effect was noticeable at once. That 
little notice created a demand for 
the tablets up and down the At- 
lantic coast as well as in New 
York City, and was the beginning 
of our market in the East. A 
member of our firm was in Florida 
that winter, and he wrote us that 
the tablets were having a good sale 
there, although he did not know 
how it came about. On investi- 
gation we found it was due to that 
reading notice. After such ex- 
periences as these do you wonder 
that we consider the ‘reader’ of 
value to our business ? 

VALUE OF READING NOTICES, 

“I figure it out about in this 
way. To the ordinary newspaper 


reader a reading notice looks more 
like a suggestion of what ought to 
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be done in certain emergencies. 
Suppose he is unfamiliar with our 
goods and sees a big display ad. 
That ad will mean little to him. 
He may say: ‘That’s quite an ad- 
vertisement,’ but he does not get 
beyond that. It appeals to him 
only as an advertisement, not as a 
statement of facts which it would 
be well for him to act upon. 

“You understand I am speaking 
now of the city-bred man, the man 
of education, the newspaper read- 
er. It is among these men that 
we must create a demand for our 
tablets, and I'll tell you why. The 
ignorant man takes just what the 
druggist gives him, and as most 
druggists have a cold cure of their 
own which they would rather sell 
than ours we cannot count upon 
their pushing our goods. I re- 
member a case in point which hap- 
pened in Helena, Ark. I was 
down there superintending the 
erection of some billboards. Oh, 
yes, we tried billboards, but found 
they didn’t pay; I'll tell you about 
that later—I was there, as I said, 
watching the painters at work, 
when an old colored man stopped 
and asked me what the sign was. 
I explained to him, and then asked 
if he had ever taken any of our 
remedies. He replied: ‘I don’t 
know, suh. I always goes to Mr. 
Fitzpatricks, and he gives me de 
medicine dat cures, suh.’ I looked 
up Fitzpatrick and found, of 
course, that he was selling prep- 
arations of his own. 

THE BILLBOARDS DON’T PAY. 

“So, you see, we must find our 
market among people who won't 
simply step into a drug store and 
be satisfied with anything the 
druggist may be pleased to sell 
them. We must educate people 
when they enter a shop to say, 
‘George, I want Laxative Bromo 
Quinine Tablets,’ not ‘George, I 
want something for a cold.’ ” 

“Now, about the billboards?” 
suggested the caller. 

“Oh, yes. Well, we tried bill- 
boards in a few of the smaller 
towns. We put up boards near 
drug stores; placed our remedies 
in the stores and then waited. If 
we hadn't done any other kinds 
of advertising we would have been 
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waiting yet, for I don’t believe the 
signs sold a dozen boxes of tab- 
lets. Possibly the residents weren't 
superstitious and didn’t ‘believe 
in signs.’ 

“It is newspaper advertising 
that pays; reading notices for or- 
dinary use and big display ads 
when the exigencies of the occa- 
sion seem to demand them. For 
instance, they had a couple of 
weeks of very bad weather in the 
northern territory last winter— 
that’s another thing we have to 
take into consideration in adver- 
tising, the weather—and we put 
half page ads in several of the big 
dailies in this section, and one 
day’s sale within a few days there- 
after amounted to over $13,000. 

“I like that name—Laxative 
Bromo Quinine—and we _ never 
shorten it. It is so significant. It 
virtually discloses the formula of 
the remedy and the: people recog- 
nize its merit at a glance. 
DISPLAY NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 

“We advertise Laxative Bromo 
Quinine Tablets almost entirely 
in the North, because 80 per cent 
of our sales are north of the Ohio 
River. Our chill tonic, on the 
other hand, is advertised and sold 
in the South, and our methods of 
advertising the two remedies are 
entirely dissimilar. 

“In season we frequently have 
half page ads placed with the 
northern papers, with instructions 
to hold them until the first stormy 
day. That is the day when people 
catch cold, and are in need of a 
cold cure. Then we print a cut 
of some familiar locality in the 
city where the ad is published— 
State street in Chicago, the Coates 
Hotel in Kansas City, or Seventh 
street in St. Paul, showing pedes 
trians plowing their way through 
the snow, or dripping rain from 
their umbrellas, as the case may 
be. We head this ad, ‘To-day is 
a bad day, and that is why wise 
dealers have sent us rush orders 
for an extra consignment of Lax- 
ative Bromo Quinine Tablets.’ If 
the ad appears in a morning pa- 
per it reads: ‘Yesterday was a bad 
day.’ and so forth. 

“Tt has been our experience that 
in display advertising the attention 
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is caught by the reproduction of 
some familiar scene, consequently 
we use street scenes in our ads. 

“Another thing, we keep out of 
the big Sunday editions, which 
carry so much advertising that 
the force of it is naturally dimin- 
ished. We even go farther along 
that same line and endeavor to 
run our advertisements on ‘off’ 
days; days when the local adver- 
tiser is absent. We do this be- 
cause we know our ad will at- 
tract more attention on those days 
than when it must suffer by com- 
parison with the page announce- 
ment of Blank’s department store. 

VALUE OF E, 0. D, ADVERTISING. 

“When we decide to begin an 
advertising campaign in some cer- 
tain locality we make contracts 
with the leading newspapers to 
run ads—usually reading notices 
at first—every other day. We 
have found this is practically 
equally as effective as running the 
announcements every day, as peo- 
ple become accustomed to seeing 
them, and ultimately think they 
are run every day. We do the 
same thing in the weeklies—run 
the ads only every other week. 

“In the wording of our adver- 
tisements we seck to give the im- 
pression that the druggist will 
never try to sell his customers 
something ‘just as good as Laxa- 
tive Bromo Quinine,’ simply be- 
cause he knows there is nothing 
else so good. We think this bet- 
ter advertising than to warn pur- 
chasers against such attempts.” 

“Don’t you find the ‘no cure, no 
pay’ feature somewhat expen- 
ive?” asked the interviewer. 

“No,” responded Mr. Everett. 
‘Even less expensive than we had 
hought it would be. We find that 
we are compelled to return the 
money on one out of about 1,000 
purchases of Grove’s Chill Tonic; 
and on even a Jesser percentage 
of purchases of Laxative Bromo 
Quinine. 

“What do I consider circulation 
worth? Well, as a rule, one cent 
per line for reading notices, and 
one-quarter cent for display per 
thousand for actual paid circula- 
tion. In papers of large circula 
tion these prices are a little high, 
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for the greater the circulation the 
cheaper the rate per thousand. 
BRIEF AND TO THE POINT. 
“About the character of our ad- 
vertising? As you know, the 
reading notices are brief and to 
the point. We have found they 
pay better that way. In the dis- 
play advertising, as I have said, | 
try to reproduce some familiar 
scene, or to get some striking il- 
lustrative effect which has a direct 
bearing upon our business, For 
instance, we had orders for sev- 
eral carloads of goods from Chi- 
cago some time ago over the long 
distance telephone. I printed a 
cut in the papers showing the Chi- 
cago stores with wires running to 
our building here in St. Louis. 
“Then I have reproduced tele- 
graphic orders, letter orders and 
forth. One cut that we con- 
sider effective shows a woman 
buried to the waist in Laxative 
Bromo Quinine. This is labeled 
‘One Day’s Work.’ In our adver- 
tising we never knowingly make 
a misstatement, and we always 
try to be explicit. For instance, 
we would not say a ‘Texan drug 
firm’ has ordered ten carloads of 
cur remedies, but ‘The Texas 
Drug Company, of Dallas, Texas.’ 
“Wherever possible we seek to 
give the reader an opportunity to 
verify for himself any statements 
we make in our advertising. I 
consider that of great importance, 
and always give exact data of any 


SO 


advertised transaction. It tends 
to increase confidence, and to 
command respect. 

“We have found that display 


ads are of more value in the coun- 
try press than reading notices. I 
don’t know just why this is so, 
but our experience has proved it 
to be so, Consequently the ad- 
vertising of Grove’s Chill Tonic, 
which is done largely in the coun- 
try districts of the South, is prac- 
tically all in the shape of display 
ads, which seem to catch the coun- 
try customer as reading notices 
cannot do. 

“In addition to keeping a scrap- 
book containing all our own ad- 
vertisements, I also keep a scrap 
book in which I have pasted the 
advertisements of other companies 
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in the same line of business. In 
this way we get the benefit of our 
rival’s experience as well as of 
our own. 

“Just at present we are having 
considerable trouble with imita- 
tors. We have a suit vending 
against the manufacturers of ‘Bro- 
mide Quinine’ for infringement 
upon our name, and are doing ev- 
erything we can to prevent the 
public from being swindled by 
cheap, and frequently meretricious 
imitations of our goods. 

“We found that an imitator was 
cutting into our legitimate busi- 
ness in Columbus, Ohio, so we 
sent there and published in the 
Columbus papers a list of the re- 
tail druggists that sold only gen- 
uine goods. 

“Of course, no druggist wanted 
his name left off such a list as 
that. and consequently many of 
them ceased selling the imitation 
article. We are now working the 
same plan in Detroit, and will fol- 
low it in other cities where we 
find the imitators are hurting us. 

“These imitators, too, are re- 
sponsible for our once more tak- 
ing up strect car advertising. We 
do not consider street car adver- 
tising valuable to create a demand 
for an article, but it serves well 
enough to familiarize the public 
with the appearance of our pack- 
ages, and that is what we are us- 
ing it for at the present time. 
Just as soon as the public is 
taught to know the genuine Lax- 
ative Bromo Quinine package 
when it sees it, then the chances 
of svecessful imitation are mini- 
mized. 

“Advertising is a great thing,” 
concluded Mr. Everett. “It has 
made our success possible. With- 
out it our business could never 
have grown from practically noth- 
ing in 1885 to over a million an- 
nually. where it now is. It was 
advertising — newspaper advertis- 
ing—that did it.” 

The storv of the growth of the 
Paris Medicine Company is one 
which finds few parallels. The 
company was founded in 1885. In 
1893 it put upon the market the 
Preparation known as _ Laxative 
Bromo Quinine. This was the be- 
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ginning of its great success. In 
1885 the business was practically 
nothing. In 1890 it amounted to 
only a few thousand dollars. Last 
year the gross receipts from sales 
was slightly above the million 
mark. The profits were 100 per 
cent on the investment. The gov- 
ernment was paid $52,500 in in- 
ternal revenue taxes; and of 
Grove’s Chill Tonic alone 100 
carloads were sold. 

All this was accomplished Prac- 
tically in ten years, and how? Mr. 
Everett, who is one of the direc- 
tors of the company, says it was 
done by judicious advertising in 
the daily papers of America. It 
is seldom the value of advertising 
receives a higher indorsement. 

The business of the Paris Medi- 
cine Company had its inception in 
Paris, Tenn., where Mr. E. W. 
Grove, president of the company, 
was conducting a country drug 
store. For several years he ex- 
perimented with his chill tonic, 
selling it meanwhile to his cus- 
tomers, until one day A. H. Dun- 
can entered the store. That was 
the beginning of bigger things for 
the Paris Medicine Company. 

In an interview with a repre- 
sentative of this paper, Mr. A. H. 
Duncan, vice-president of the 
company, said: 

“T had known Mr. Grove for 
some time when I entered his 
store that day, and neither of us 
thought anything unusual would 
result from my call, but that only 
proves how much hinges upon 
chance. 

“Grove had been experimenting 
with his ‘Tasteless Chill Tonic’ 
for some time, and even then. It 
did cure the chills, and as there 
were plenty of people around Paris 
who had ’em, he was doing a good 
business, as such things are ac- 
counted in the country. 

“We stood there, in front of the 
counter, talking, when something 
prompted Mr. Grove to ask me if 
I couldn't take some of his tonic 
with me and sell it for him. I was 
running a general store out in the 
country, and [ told him I thougnt 
I could. So we loaded a few bot 
tles into my wagon, and I started. 

“I began to sell it to my custom- 
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ers, and they were apparently 
greatly pleased at the results ob- 
tained from its use. I replenished 
my supply several times, until fi- 
nally Mr. Grove asked me to un- 
dertake the sale of the remedy on 
the road. I offered to buy a share 
in the business, and Grove and 
myself became partners, That 
was the beginning of the. Paris 
Medicine Company. 

“The history of the company 
from that time on is one of steady 
growth. We quickly outgrew our 
quarters in Paris. First we had 
to abandon the drug business and 
devote all our time to the making 
of the tonic. Then, finally, we 
had to seek larger facilities, and 
consequently came to St. Louis. 

“Here we erected a plant which 
we considered extravagantly large. 
Once since we have been com- 
pelled to double the original ca- 
pacity; and now again we are 
crowded, so that another addition 
may be made at any time. 

“The company employs to-day 
between eighty and one hundred 
people, according to the season. 
The number in the factory alone 
was one hundred and fifty until it 
was cut down by the installation 
of new and labor-saving machin- 
ery. We do practically everything 
by machinery. 

“One of the principal things 
with which we have to contend is 
the scarcity of quinine. Mr. F. 

Seeley, one of the members of 
our firm, is over in Australia now 
experimenting in the raising of 
cinchona trees there. That is the 
tree from which quinine is ob- 
tained; and we expect to be able 
to grow it in the Antipodes to 
good advantage. Last year we 
consumed six and one-half tons 
of quinine. This year that mark 
will be exceeded. India, under 
present conditions, can no longer 
take care of the growing demand, 
and we must look elsewhere. That 
is the reason we sent Mr. Seeley 
to Australia.” 

THE RAILROAD PARADOX. 


It is rather a curious paradox that, 
while the railroad advertising man al- 
ways dwells upon the scenic beauties 
of his route, he is also especially stress- 
ful upon rapidity with which he can 
carry you over it, 


MUNSEY’S NEWS-STAND ME- 
DIUM 


The Western office of Munsey's 
Magazine at Chicago, is sending adver 
tisers in the West a statement of the 
March issue, showing the number of 
copies sold in each State from news- 
stands and by subscriptions. In the 
49 cases cited, but three show a larger 
number sold by subscription than from 
news stands. In many cases the num- 
ber sold from news stands is several 
time larger than the number sent in 
subscription. For instance, New York 
State is given the largest circulation of 
any State, there being 12,667 sent to 
subscribers and 103,345 sold by news 
dealers. Total number of subscriptions, 
114,343; total number sent to news 
dealers, 513,786, or nearly four and one 
half times as many as are sent to sub- 
scribers; total circulation, 603,213, and 
of these 2,083 are for office and adver- 
tising. Four thousand and eight are 
sent to foreign countries.—Business 
Publicity, 

+ - 
THE TWO BEST IN ONE, 

People who formerly considered the 
Chicago Record to be America’s model 
daily or who believed the Chicago 
Times-Herald to be premier among 
American newspapers now have an op- 
portunity of judging every day how re- 
markably complete and excellent in ev- 
ery department is that great metropoli- 
tan daily, the Chicago Record-Herald, 
which combines “‘the two best in one.” 
All the popular features of both the 
Chicago Record and the Chicago Times- 
Herald are included in_ the Chicago 
Record-Heraid. In the Sunday issues 
especially the great advantage of the 
combination of all the resources and 
world-wide faciliites of the two papers 
united in the combination are made 
manifest. The world’s news is covered 
with unexampled fullness, due to the 
fact that never before in the history of 
journalism did an American newspaper 
possess news facilities so varied and 


‘extensive.—Business Publicity, 
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IN MIND AND MEMORY. 


Look at the magazines and newspa- 
pers. Even if those advertisements do 
not yield such large returns during 
the midsummer months, they do keep 
the article in mind and memory and 
the fruit is gathered later.—Our 
Wedge, New York City. 
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10% PROFIT GUARANTEED. 


cat improvement fn Brooklyn real estate justi 
ey ‘of 100 per «cent. increase in value in 











teed purchase price and 10 per 


The yore sooty in New York City where the owners 
quara ntee th You take no risk, but must buy at once. 


BOROUGH PARK CO. 
WILLIAM H. REYNOLDS, Pres., 
4%h St. and New Utrecht Ave. 


Fifth Avenue Elevated from Manhattan end of Bridge, 
through cars, five-cent fare. 


CAPITAL, $150,000. SURPLUS, $600,000. 











HOW A BROOKLYN MAN TRIES TO MAKE HIS 
ADS CONVINCING, 








THE DAILY PAPER. 
In the unceasing struggle for 
circulation and for the advertis- 
ing that —" brings, the 


dailies try to keep all their read- 
ers, and to ah more readers. To 
this end every possible source of 
watched with 


news is unsleeping 
vigilance. There are thousands 
of readers who pour into town 


every morning and hurry back to 
suburban homes at night. What 
shall be done to keep up their in- 
terest in the city papers? For one 
thing, the suburbs must be thor- 
oughly covered. That they are so 
covered the columns of the dailies 


bear constant witness. A fire, a 
crime, a railroad accident or a 
church row in Lonesomehurst or 


in Skeeterville-by-the-Meadows is 
much better reported in the city 
papers than in the local prints. 
Reporters trained in a pitiless and 


exacting school ferret out the 
facts and present them in style 
utterly beyond the powers of the 
local editor. 


It may be argued that the local 
paper is prized for its gossip—the 


small talk of the little burg, which 
the city journals would not touch 
with a pair of tongs. Yes, but 


even this news is scanty, and often 
served up with the clumsiness of 
a ‘prentice hand. The lighthearted 
way in which a rural editor will 
let a good story slip through his 
fingers is a of unending 
amazement and amusement to the 


source 


city newspaper man. The proof- 
reading is careless. Names are 
misspelled, dates are mixed up, 
and the editorial pronoun is in- 
troduced into news reports after 
the fashion of the Arizona Kicker, 

The temptation to use boiler- 
plate is hard to resist. Boiler- 


plate is so cheap, and is so handy 
when the supply of paragraphs 
about sick cows and newly painted 
fences runs dishez arteningly low. 
It is possible that the suburban- 
ite would love his local paper, de- 
spite its shortcomings, if the great 


interests of his life were bound to 
Lonesomehurst. But they are not. 
Your typical commuter _ finds 


Lonesomehurst a pleasant place to 
live in. He likes the fresh air, 
the quiet and the smooth roads. 
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the good-na- 


who see 


mind 
friends 
toward the 


He does not 
tured banter of 
him toiling train with 
a roasting piece of beef in one 
hand and a bag of oranges in the 
other. 

But he makes his living in town. 
His friends are there. More than 
likely his wife’s friends are there, 
too. <Able-bodied men are rare 
enough to be curiosities in the 
streets of Lonesomehurst during 
the working hours of the day. An 
immense majority of taxpavers 
and rentpayers go to town. Nom- 
inally citizens of the suburb, they 
care about as much for its tittle 
tattle they do for the politics 
of Eastern Roumelia, The great 
dailies give them all the local news 
they want. 

One of the arguments some- 
times advanced for the use of su- 
burban papers by general adver- 
tisers runs like this: 

“You do not really duplicate 
circulation when you use _ local 
sheets in the little towns. Sup 
pose you say that your article is 
for sale by all dealers. The su- 
burban woman sees the advertise 
ment in the city paper and thinks 
you mean city dealers. But if she 
finds it in the local paper, she 
knows she can get the goods at 
home.” 

This 
the 
the 
the 
the 


as 


would be well enough if 
suburban population stayed in 
suburbs. But since that is not 
case, the woman who reads 
advertisement is likely to bur 
den the head of the house with 
one more commission to be exe 
cuted in town. 

A great city is a sponge, ab- 
sorbing the life from the territory 
round it. To get really fresh eggs 
and vegetables the suburbanite 
goes to the city markets. To get 
the important news of Lonesome 
hurst he consults the all-grasping 


city papers. And the circulation 
radius of the city paper is widen- 
ing every year.—The National 
Advertiser. 
~. 
GO AFTER THE MASSES. 

Remember this—the masses of the 
people are the buyers of advertised 
goods—and they constitute about 85 
per cent of the population The classes 
make up the 15 per cent and are not 
large purchasers of advertised articles 
Advisor. 
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“The Standard 
Of Mail-Order Mediums 


To reach households” is the 
classification which “ Printers’ 
Ink” gives to THE LapDIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL. “Every 
reader of that magazine has 
confidence in its advertising 


columns.” 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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HOW JEWEL STOVES ARE 

ADVERTISED. 

By Virgil V. McNitt. 

The city of Detroit leads the 
rest of the world in the produc- 
tion of stoves, as it has three 
plants devoted exclusively to their 
manufacture larger than any to 
be found elsewhere. Of these the 
Detroit Stove Company has long 
been foremost in the matter of at- 
tractive and efficient advertising, 


and one day not long ago the 
PRINTERS’ INK correspondent 
dropped into the office to talk it 


over with the advertising mana- 
ger, Mr. W. B. Ford. 
“I see you claim to have the 


largest stove plant in the world, 
Mr. Ford?” 

“Yes, that is our claim, and I 
think the facts will bear us out in 
the statement, Our factory and 
yards cover a number of acres, 
and we have a daily capacity of 
600 stoves—larger than any of 
our competitors, I think.” 

“How long have you been 
vertising the business to any 
tent?” 

“I can't speak positively in an- 
swer to that, but the manager who 
preceded me held the position for 
eight or ten years, so I feel quite 
safe in saying that we have been 
at it for at least fifteen years. Of 
course, we advertised before that, 
but probably not so sy stematically 
or extensively.’ 


ad- 
ex- 


“How do you manage your ad- 
vertising nalian? 
“Well, in the first place, we di- 


vide the work into two general 
classes—the general or magazine 
advertising, and the local adver- 
tising through the dealers. We 
employ an Eastern specialist to 
look afier our magazine work, 
who acts in compliance with di- 
rections from the office. We do 
the most of our general advertis- 
ing in the spring and summer, 
employing all the best magazines 
and taking half a page in each. 
In these ads we push our gas 
stoves and ranges, calling particu- 
lar attention to the convenience 
and comfort to be had from their 
during the hot months. The 
are always well illustrated, 
we Bese them attractive.” 
“Do you ever obtain direct 








use 
ads 
and 
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INK. 


sults from general advertising, or 
do you depend upon it to bring 
returns from your dealers?’ 


“In answer to your first ques- 
tion, yes. The most of our ads 
state that a pamphlet entitlh 


Cooking by Gas’ may be had b, 
writing us, and we receive num 
berless requests for the book thn 


we know were influenced by th 
magazines. Then we often rc 
ceive letters from parties wh» 


wish to buy, and these persons are 
referred to the nearest dealer. 

‘Advertising through local 
dealers we manage directly from 
the office. All hardware men who 
handle our goods and who wish 
to advertise them we furnish with 
a series of double column electro 
types to be run in their local pa- 
pers. Many wish to do more than 
this, and these we furnish with 
well printed and illustrated book- 
lets at cost price. These booklets 
are so designed that they appear 
to advertise the business of the 
dealer more than they do the 
Jewel stoves and ranges, and by 
giving a local color to them, as 
you might say, they receive more 
attention than they would other- 
wise. The booklets purport to be 
the spring and summer announce- 
ments of the hardware dealer, and 
in them our gas stoves and ranges 
are incidentally advertised. Natu- 
rally the dealer takes more inter- 
est in having them distributed 
than he would if the firm name 
appeared only after the ‘For sale 
by’ on the back cover. We also 
furnish dealers with lithographed 
window cards, posters and other 
printed matter, besides yard sticks 
and other novelties to distribute 
among their patrons.” 





THE IS SUGGESTED BY A PRINTE 
INK CORRESPONDENT AS A POSSIBLE Al) 
VERTISING MEDIUM FOR BARBER SHOPS, 
CAFES, WOTELS, ETC 


BASIN 
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The Best Satisfied 


Advertiser in 
Des Moines 


Is S. B. Telfer, the well-known 


| carpet dealer, who advertises ex- 
| clusively in the Dairy News, and 


is enjoying a remarkable growth 
in his business. 


Mr. Telfer tried using all the 
Des Moines dailies together 
and then tested them all 
separately. 














Hisconclusion was not only that 


| the Dany News was the best 
| medium, but that it fully covered 


the ground, both in and out of 


the city. His store is daily crowded | 
with customers; his advertising | 


bills are lower and no business in 
the Iowa metropolis is in a more 
flourishing condition. 



























































NEWSPAPER BRAWLS 


By Frank Hazlewood Rowe. 
Occasionally fortunately not 
very otten—at least not as often 


as some advertising faults—the 
public is treated to an exhibition, 
which, occurring in a back alley 
would be called a_ brawl, but 
which, appearing in the daily pa- 
pers, is called (by some) bright 
advertising. I refer to the prac- 
“mud- slinging’ in which 
prominent advertisers are 
indulge. 

one knows that anything 
that savors of the sensational is 
eagerly read, and it is to the class 
that caters to this taste that I re- 


tice of 

some 

wont to 
Every 


fer. Let, for example, a_ rival 
house advertise a special sale and 
watch the people of this class 
reach for the pen and dip it in 
the mud. 


is indeed a treat for 
the public. In words that any 
merchant who considers himself a 
gentleman would scorn to use ver- 
bally, an advertisement appears 
which not simply expatiates upon 
the goods it represents, but im- 
pudently denounces the other fel- 
low as all that is worthless. He is 


Then there 


called a “humbug,” a “sham,” a 
‘fake” and other words equally 
courteous. Oh, no! his name isn’t 
called. That might provoke a 
case of slander. But that the pub- 
lic may not be at a loss to know 
who the wretch is extracts from 
his advertisements are given and 
held up for ridicule. In one case 
which has come under my notice 


the writer of an advertisement in- 
troduced personalities to such an 
extent as to accuse his rival of 
belonging to a weak-minded fam- 
ily, referring in quite unmistaka- 
ble terms to an unfortunate mem- 
ber of it confined in an asylum. 
All this may be highly entertain 


ing to some, but I believe that I 
voice the sentiment of the best 
class of buyers when I say that 
such shameless advertising is 


than disgusting. 
advertisement, any- 
salesman, and one 
Now, suppose 


nothing less 
What is an 
way? It is a 
of the best at that. 
a salesman for a certain house 
calls on a customer and in lan 
guage coarse and cheap begins to 








deride the goods and personnel of 
a riv: il concern 


What is the effect upon the cus 
tomer: 
Well, he is the right kind of 


a man he ell tell the salesman that 
he has no time to listen to such 
stuff and that if he has goods to 
sell himself to go ahead and show 
them and let the other man’s 
alone. The best salesman will do 
this without any such rebuke. No 
one knows better than he that it 
cheapens him in the eyes of a cus 
tomer to be continually running 
another's business. 

And so it is with an advertise 
ment. It is but a salesman and it 
is appealing to a vastly greater 


number of people than it is possi 


ble for the human representative 
to meet. Is it not, I ask in all 
earnestness, of great importance 


that the ad be as courteous and 
clean as possible? I firmly believe 
so. I believe in advertising and 
plenty of it, and, above all, news 
paper and periodical advertising, 
but if it is to be taken as repre- 
sentative of the firm that pays for 
it let it have the plain, indefinable 
stamp of a gentleman’s pen. 


«o> 
CERTAINLY. 

If you want to separate high-class 

people trom a good deal of money you 


will find it advantageous to talk to them 
through your advertising in a manner 
that will indicate that you suppose they 
have money enough to buy good goods 
at the sort of prices that good goods 
readily bring.—Cincinnati Tribune. 


oe 
ILLUSTRATED. 
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ADVERTISER 
BRIGHT YO 
THE HAT 


DESIRES THE 
UNG MAN 
BUSINESS,” 


TO ASSIST 
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The Milwaukee 
Newspaper 
Conspiracy Case 


Mr. Geo. P. Miller, president of the T. A. 
Chapman Co., the second largest advertiser in Mil- 
waukee, and principal witness for the Journal Co., 
under cross-examination gave the following testi- 
mony under oath, 


This is the testimony, the interrogatories 
being by Attorney W. H. Timlin and the 
replies of Mr. Miller: 

“Now let me ask you that if at that 
interview of April 7, 1900, you said to Mr. 
Aikens that you considered the Evening 
Wisconsin a better advertising medium than 
any of the other papers?” 

“Yes, sir, Idid.” 

“Did you also say to him that for that 
reason you had always paid the Evening 
Wisconsin a higher rate per inch than the 
other evening papers,or words tothat effect?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That was true, was it?” 

“That was true.” 

“That is true you said it and true you 
did it?” 

Yes, sir, and true I meant it.” 

“That was said in the presence of the 
three defendants, was it not?” 

To 

Mr. Miller also swore that the price paid 
the Milwaukee Journal was 40c. per inch. 
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A MAINE MAN’S LAW. 


Here is my plan for writing lit- 
erature to go with samples, or 
goods which are sent out to per- 
sons who have answered your ad- 
vertisement. 

Pin your advertisement on you~ 
desk lid where you can see it 
whenever you glance that way. 

Fix in your mind an ideal—de- 
pending upon the class of people 
your ad appeals to. This ideal 
may be a hard-working farmer, a 
country grocery young man who 
wants to rise in the world, the 
woman who feels badly most of 
the time, the smart young chap 
who makes money by doing trad- 
ing in watches, guns, etc., the 
good, pious, old-fashioned mother 
who reads the religious papers 
and believes in everything they 
print, the man of the world who 
wants to find out whether your 
fountain pen or new style collar 
button is any good and who might 
afterward be induced to buy a 
dozen fountain pens or a new 
style pair of suspenders. These 
are a few ideals to illustrate what 
I mean. 

Next, having your advertise- 
ment under one eye, the person’s 
first letter to you under another 
eye, your writing paper and pen- 
cil under both eyes and the ideal 
in your mind’s eye, sit down and 
write to that ideal just as if it 
were worth a thousand dollars to 
sell him a gun or a harrow, or 
whatever else you want him to 
purchase. 

Do not try to be brief. Write 
every convincing argument that 


you have. Don’t mind whether 
your arguments are connected 
well—simply tell your story same 
as if you were spending a day on 
a train with this man and he want 
ed to know all about your article. 

Having done this, set the manu- 
script aside a few days, then copy 
it. Don't ask me why—just go 
ahead and copy it, of course mak- 
ing any little changes that occur 
to you in the way of improve- 
ment. Then, after a day or so, 
rewrite again, cutting out what 
seems to be unnecessary and add- 
ing new points that occur to your 
mind as you are rewriting if pos- 
sible, copy the matter a few times 
more. Then get it printed in a 
circular. 

That circular will probably be 
a winner. I have rarely known 
my rule to fail. A while later, 
when having another edition of 
the circulars printed, you will see 
a few further improvements. Make 
them. That’s the way good fol- 
low up literature is constructed. 

In a nutshell, my rule is: Write 
your circular, from letters, etc., 
just as you would talk to the pros- 
pective parties if he or she were 
sitting vis a vis in a train where 
you had all day to think up and 
tell every argument as to why he 
or she should buy. Then “boil” 
your story down by a series of re- 
writings, and better put in some 
illustrations.—Samuel Sawyer. 

ieee 
CONCISE. 

Conciseness from Los Angeles, Cal.: 

DIVORCED?—Send your furniture 
to Colyear, the immense furniture man, 
322-324 S. Main.—National Advertiser. 





These dwellings are near a hospital, as is often 
carry contagion from sick rooms into our homes. 
is available than TANGLEFOOT STICKY FLY 
the GERM as well as the FLY, as it coats them both 


WELL PRESENTED, 


the case in large cities.. The cut illustrates how flies 
To prevent flies from infecting us no surer means 
PAPER. All other methods fall sbort of catching 
over with a varnish from which they can never escape. 
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THE BANNER 


Tennessee’s Leading Newspaper. 


Average Daily Sworn Circulation 
FOR APRIL, 1901. 


17,205 


Average Daily Increase 
OVER LAST YEAR, 


705 


Number Lines Advertising 
PRINTED APRIL, 1901, 


251,132 


Increase Over April 
LAST YEAR, 


55,490 


THE NASHVILLE BANNER 


Sets the pace, the other 


TENNESSEE NEWSPAPERS FOLLOW. 
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MAILING ADVERTISING 
MATTER. 


The great bulk 
business is sent as_ third-class 
matter, requiring one cent post- 
age for “each two ounces or frac- 
tion thereof.”” So much of this as 
is mailed in the form of circulars, 
booklets, etc., of a size not wider 
than a No. 6 envelope and espe- 
cially when inclosed in envelopes, 
is placed in the receptacles for 
“first-class matter’ and receives 
far as practic able the same 

first-class matter 
‘worked up” into 
routes and offices by the postal 
employees, as they all have to be. 
But some advertisers are infatuat- 
ed with the idea that to attract at- 
tention they must have oddity and 
eccentricity in the form of their 


of mail order 


as 
treatment as 
when being 


ads, as well as in the subject mat- 
ter, and in their attempt to do this 
they mail their matter in such 


form that it c: an not be incorporat- 
ed with first-class matter and is, 
of necessity, thrown loose into 
canvas sacks with newspapers, 
boxes and bundles of every con- 
ceivable size and shape, and sub- 
jected to crushing, grinding and 
mutilation as the sacks are shiited 
and piled and repiled in transit. 
What suffer most from this 
cause are large single sheets of 
bristol or cardboard from 5 or 6 
inches by 8 or 10 inches up, while 
circulars, booklets, etc., inclosed 
in envelopes of ordinary size go 
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intact. 
advertisements 


through the mail almost 
Display cards and 
of still larger size, 
20x24 or 30 inches, are ‘ent 
through the mails in immense 
quantities in the flat, and many of 
these become mutilated, whereas 
when rolled and mailed in paste- 
board tubes, they go through al- 
most invariably in “perfect con- 
dition.””. Those bound with brass 
‘at top and bottom are admirably 
adapted for safe transit and per- 
manency. Lithographs, halftones 
and all display matter requiring 


even up to 


large surface can usually be put 
in this form, and is superior as 
regards finish and durability. 


For other matter requiring larg- 


er space, yet not sufficient for a 
booklet, I would suggest the fold- 
er inclosed in a neat envelope, 
which usually receives the same 
treatment in transit as first-class 
mail. In fact, all booklets and 
folders should be inclosed in en- 


velopes of ordinary size for mail- 
ing to insure the safest delivery.— 
Ad-School, Monee, Til. 


NOW IN NEWSPAPERS, 

There never was a time when the 
strength of newspapers as advertising 
— was so apparent as it is at the 
present ay. Advertisers are using 
them to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore. Within the last few months busi 
ness that once appeared exclusively in 
the magazines has begun to appear in 





the daily press also, while the trend of 
events seems to be toward including 
the latter in every advertising cam 
paign of any pretensions whatever. 


Indianapolis Sentinel. 












Harnessin 
A coal stove heats the whole kitchen— 
t e makes it a ‘‘regular bake-oven.”’ 


A Gas Range generates simply enough 
heat to prepare the food— 

ORDER A GAS 

RANGE TODAY 












After figuring on the enormous waste 
of fuel brought about through the ua- 
necessary and uocomfortabie heating 
of a large area, perhaps you will want to 
learn about our plan of using the heat 

when and where you want it. in the 
kitchen 


——el@@, ST. PAUL GAS LIGHT C0. 








GAS LIGHT DEDUCTION. 
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Profit By Others’ Experience 








Street cars are public necessities. They 
are always crowded with purchasers. The 
extent to which the cars are patronized by 
all classes indicates, in a large measure, a 
general prosperous condition. The great 
firms who have grown rich through advertising 
are the most persistent users of street car 
space. They know good mediums and they 
know that street car advertising gives them 
the greatest value for their money. Street 
car advertising rightly done, as we do it, 
always pays. We are the largest handlers of 
street car advertising and control many of 
the best cities in the country. We make 
the lowest rates for legitimate service. There 
are many good points about street car ad- 


vertising—you can have them for the asking. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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DULL SEASON PHILOSO- _ your locality, you will keep up 
vk @ your ads and cut your rivals out 


By J. 


If people think more about sum 
mer amusements and diversions 
than about your goods you cannot 
complain, But if they forget all 
about them because they don’t 
hear of them any more, it’s your 
fault. You can’t expect people to 
remember what you advertised 
six months ago. 

If you sell things to be used the 
year around, you kill all your for- 
mer advertising by quitting dur- 
ing the summer, or any other dull 
season, so called. If the season’s 
dull, you made it duller by not 
advertising. When your “season” 
starts up again you'll be obliged 
to start in all over again. It is too 
easy to forget an advertisement. 


George Frederick. 


If you sell only one thing and 
advertise only locally, you are 
very foolish to drop your ad for 
the nonce. There are so many 
dull heads that quit advertising 
in summer that if you're up-to- 


date you will at once see the op- 
portunity. You can go in and get 
all the trade there is without op- 
position. If you are selling furni- 
ture, for instance, and there is no 
one else advertising it in the me- 
diums you use, enough people to 
give you a nice profit will decide 
that they might as well get theirs 
now, because you sell so cheap, 
and no one else seems to have any 
bargains. There’s where you 
score one. 

There is no set time for buying 
anything except fruit. Some peo- 
ple buy heaters and overcoats in 


spring, and others straw hats in 
fall. There is no time of the year 


when you cannot make a sale in 
anything if you have good values 
and don’t ask a fortune for them. 
It doesn’t matter to the economi- 
cal public whether they save a 
dollar in fall or in spring. All 
you have to do is to convince them 
that they can save the dollar. 
There is a big opportunity in 
this. Dozers of the shrewdest ad- 
vertisers in the country are keep- 
ing right on advertising all the 
time. If you are the only shrewd 
advertiser in your business or in 


of a good round sum 
oe 
CHURCHES AND ADVERTISING. 
The Rev. Dwight Marvin, of Brook- 
lyn, makes it plain why churches should 
pay for their advertising. In a discus- 
sion of the subject he says: 

There should be honor in churches. 
The church ‘s no charitable institution, 
begging for worldly patronage, asking 
for support and giving nothing in re- 
turn. It is God’s ez arthly business cen- 
ter, where He bestows upon me the 
greatest gifts. Some churches make 
themselves repulsive to straightforward, 


clear-headed business men because of 
their methods that are small and de- 
grading. If a church society gives an 
entertainment and sells tickets, return- 
ing an equivalent for that which is 
charged, it acts in a businesslike way 
and does nothing that it need be 


ashamed of. Sut when it forces tickets 
on business men on pain of losing trade, 
it simply goes into the blackmailing 
business and deserves to receive the 
condemnation of the community. 

“It should be thoroughly understood 
that the publisher of a daily paper is 
under no obligation to advertise the 
church without pay or spread its fame 
and receive therefrom only criticism. 
As a vendor of news and an educator 
of the people he is under obligation to 
tell the news, speak the truth and teach 
morality, but that does not put him un- 
der bonds to print paragraphs lauding 
the minor activities of the church.”— 
Publishers’ Guide. 


Tue 3 wel order business is 


love by 


ILLUSTRATED 
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“IT CAUSES MENTAL DEPRESSION, LOSS OF 
MEMORY AND VERY OFTEN LEADS TO 
PARALYSIS.” 
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CURIOSITIES ng JOURNAL- 
ISM 

“Modern journalism has taken 
a good many curious bypaths,” 
remarked the manager of a big ad- 
vertising agency, who was in the 
city last week, “but nothing is 
stranger than the great number of 
class publications that have sprung 
up during the past few years,” 
says the New Orleans Democrat. 
“T remember when a weekly print- 
ed exclusively for stenographers 
was a curiosity; now we have a 
dozen. It may surprise you to 
know that nine periodicals are at 
present being issued regularly for 
stammerers. Two are published 
in the United States and the oth- 
ers abroad. They contain the lat- 
est information as to cures, and 
some of them print jokes about the 
infirmity, In Paris there is a 
monthly devoted to theatrical doc- 
tors—I mean the physicians regu- 
larly on duty at the theaters, ac- 
cording to the law in most conti- 
nental cities. One would imagine 
that the clientele of such a publi- 
cation would be very small, but it 
has proven a success. Stamp col- 
lectors’ journals are as thick as 
blackberries, and in Europe they 
have become divided into special- 
ties, some catering to the dealers. 
some to the amateurs, and I know 
of at least one that confines itself 
strictly to information in regard 
to counterfeits, like the old Note 
Detector of the days of ‘shinplas- 
ters.” Almost every other phase of 
the collecting mania has its special 
organs at  present—old_ china, 
bronzes, coins, birds’ eggs, medals, 
clocks. I have even seen a quaint 


little bi-monthly that contained 
nothing but matter about snuff- 
boxes. A great many of these col- 
lectors’ journals are quite prosper- 
ous. They are almost indispen- 
sable to enthusiasts, and get a 
fancy price tor subscriptions. Of 
course, every new fad calls special 
prints into existence. The most 
striking examples of that fact are 
furnished by the bicycle, the snap- 
shot camera, and the automobile. 
When cycling was at its height, 
its organs were among the most 
prosperous trade journals in the 
country, and I look for the same 
thing of the prints devoted to the 
horseless carriage. Several papers 
have been published at different 
times for the wearers of artificial 
limbs, and one now being issued 
makes a_ specialty of obesity. 
When I was in the Northwest re- 
cently I was astonished to run 
across a little monthly called the 
Blue Glass Chronicle. I thought 
the blue glass craze was dead and 
buried ages ago, but it seems that 
enough disciples survive to keep 
up the publication. The faith- 
cure, the mind-cure and Christian 
Science folk have papers by the 
score, and Buddhism is represent- 
ed by at least two. I have men- 
tioned these at random, and have, 
no doubt, overlooked some of the 
greatest freaks in the lot.” 


see — 
A RULE. 

There is one rule that the advertis- 
er can follow to advantage, namely: 
Don’t trust an expert simply because 
he expresses his ideas in a _ positive 
manner. Any blunderer can do that. 
Sensible men—men who have real abil 
ity—do not assume an air of infalli 
bility, or endeavor to force their views 
upon others.—Profitable Advertising. 








The President Reads It Every Day. 





Washington Evening Star. 


“The President is in a position where he must of ne- 
cessity deny himself to interviews, but if he were to break 
this rule it would gratify me to make the exception in the 
case of THE STAR, a paper I read every day,” said 
President McKinley, when asked his opinion of The 








M. LEE STARKE, Representative | irre ee aie: 














TO HELP ADVERTISING. 
Cuicaco, June 26, 1901. 
— of Printers’ Ink: 

Following item seems in your line: 
W. C. Curtis & Co. occupy a building 
at No. 8 Market street, Chicago. Their 
business consists in carrying stocks for 


manufacturers, which the jobbers draw 


on as they receive orders from their 
retail trade. The jobber is an autocrat 
who declines to place an order for 


goods unless there is a pronounced call. 
Many manufacturers have set out to in- 
troduce goods, via solicitors, arranging 
with one, or even two or three jobbers, 
to carry their brand. They were never- 
theless constantly met with the objec- 
tion, “‘We don’t trade with the jobber 
or jobbers who carry your brand, so 
won't order.” Now the solicitor sallies 
forth and tells Mr. Retailer every job- 
ber in Chicago can fill his order. If 
the solicitor sells two, or twenty-two 
cases a day, the jobber merely sends 
over to W. C. Curtis & Co. for what 
is sold. In the past many jobbers re- 
fused to order a certain brand, because 
they could not order a carload, in order 
to get the right price. Then the manu- 
facturer was shut out. Now a carload 
can come to Chicago care of W. C. 
Curtis & Co., and all the jobbers help 
consume it. The manufacturer pays 
the freight F. O. B., W. Curtis & 
Co.’s warerooms, also insurance. Cur- 
tis gets a commission, which runs from 
about two per cent up to ten per cent 
and sometimes more, payable monthly. 
The manufacturer makes the price for 
the jobbers, also his own collections, 
unless otherwise arranged. Curtis & 
Co. also undertake to introduce gro- 
cery lines among the retailers. Mr. 
Curtis himself personally calls once 
daily on every grocery jobber and some 
kindred lines, to receive his day’s re- 
quisitions on his warehouse. 





He has at 
present about twenty on account, among 
them such houses as the German-Amer- 
ican Provision Co., Fairbanks bor nen 
Co., Ralston Foods, Knox’s Gelatine, 
Schepps’ Cocoa, Escanaba Woodenware 
Co., etc. He is open to negotiate with 
any number of other factories. He was 
for ten years or more a buyer for Me- 
Neil Higgins Wholesale Grocery Com- 
pany, Chicago. He states that the en- 
terprise was of his own conception, 
and that there is no other yet in exist- 
ence, but that there will be now the 
great merits of the idea are being prac- 
tically demonstrated. Every jobber in 
Chicago except one has signed an in- 
dorsement of the service. The latter 
firm could not afford to, inasmuch as 
they are carrying on a somewhz at simi- 
lar business, and it would place them 
in a false light to indorse a semi-com- 
petitor, at the same time they patronize 
Curtis. 

A soap house has spent some $60,000 
to share some of Sapolio’s orders, but it 
won’t go, one fault being that it is 


dark-colored, while Sapolio is light, 
clean-looking. Another concern sent 
goods of a cereal nature, which were 


simply epicurean; but the manufacturer 
did not believe advertising was neces- 
sary, and the goods were sent back ul- 
timately. A concern which puts up a 
large, fine line of grocery sundries has 
been dropped. Chicago jobbers would 
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as they put 
then again the 
quality being top notch, the prices were 


not let the goods succeed, 
up brands of their own, 


high. Mr. Curtis took fhe writer all 
around his warerooms, pointing out the 
piles which were moving and_ those 
which were slow sellers or failures. 
The ’phone, draymen, messengers, etc., 
kept Mr. Curtis busy all the time of 
the visit, and he remarked that it all 
went to show what a lot of attention a 
manufacturer secured for the commis- 
sion he paid. Very respectfully, 





SALESMEN’s CLEARING HousE, 
H. iker, Manager. 


> 


naa 
BUBBLES. 


BOSTON 
Boston, June 29, rgor. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Munyon has invaded the Hub with 
show window demonstrations of his 
new soap and the urchins in the act 
seem to enjoy rubbing their heads with 
the foamy lather. 

The iatest ‘‘While-you-wait’” sign 
seen on the streets is hung out by a 


printer who is quick enough to print a 
pack of cards in a jiffy. Another one 
draws a big trade by advertising as 
“The Nifty Printer.” 

A shoeman is crowding his store by 


announcing that he has secured sever: al 
hundred cases of ‘‘manufacturers’ mis- 
takes” shoes; he claims that the orders 
were countermanded because they were 
too extreme in style for the Western 
trade. 

Another shoe dealer has both win- 
dows full of old rubbers, and is em- 
ploying extra clerks by advertising that 
he will allow 25 cents per pair for old 
rubbers in part payment on any pair 
of new shoes. 

Chickering, the great piano firm, are 
shipping instruments by the carload 
all over the country by just such a 
scheme. The sales are made through 
a small ad saying the firm intends at 
some future date to hold a big ex 


and offering to ac- 
in part payment for 


hibit of pianofortes, 
cept any old piano 
a new Chickering. 
The advertising managers of the Bos 
ton dailies have had to have besides 
their rate-cards a good thermometer 
close by this season, as contracts for 
Moxie were given out with the uhder- 
standing that the ad was to appear only 


on days when the bubbling bulb sizzled 
above 80 degrees. 

Hires’ Rootbeer has big display ads 
in the dailies that attract much favor 
able attention. On the day Yale won 
from Harvard a timely ad read, “‘The 
sun can’t win a heat when Hires’ Root- 
beer is running.”” The cuts illustrating 
this too. Dates. 


phrase were good 
nel 


CONVEYS A BAD IMPRESSION. 
Business stationery conveying the im- 
pression of “anything will do,’ smart, 
facetious, even impertinent, words and 
sentences do not make the best busi- 
ness literature, nor does crude art and 
the greatest display of black type. 
Our Wedge. 

+o 
USUALLY. 

That the kcoklet is useful without 

revionslvy advertising is a mistake. 


Our Wedge. 
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NOTES. 

Mr. A. Hl. Situ, of Earlville, IIL, 
is a newspaper broker whose folder is 
interesting enough to be read by any 
person who wishes to buy or sell a 
newspaper. 


Tre Shoe Retailer and Boots and 
Shoes Weekly, of New York, is run- 
ning a spring window dressing compe- 
tition, offering $15 for the best display 
of for spring, $10 for the second 
best, $5 for third and a subscription to 
the publication for the fourth. One 
hundred and twenty dollars in prizes 
are also offered by the same publication 








shoes 


for the best business bringing sugges- 
tions. The latter contest is open until 
August 14. 





CoMPRESSED air, the newest force to 
be commercially developed, according to 
Henry A. Fergusson in the July Mun- 
sey, is rapidly revolutionizing processes, 





prices and possibilities in almost every 
field where heavy manual labor is a 
factor. The writer details the many 
uses to which compressed air has been 
applied, and says that it is due to such 
powerful industrial weapons that Amer- 
ica is enabled to outbid the world on 


contracts for bridges and the like. 


eG Ome 

CIRCUITOUS ADVERTISING. 

Before the forming of the mill 
chinery trust or combination, the Nor- 
dyke-Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, ran 
an ad containing a standing offer of 
ten dollars for information of any one 
about to build a flour mill. The sum 
vas to be paid the day work was com- 
menced on the structure, whether the 


ma- 


firm secured a contract for the furnish- 
ings or not. This would be considered 
by some a rather round about way of 
advertising, but the head of the house 
always claimed it was effective adver- 
tising and continued the offer for sev- 
eral years, yet the bonus was not paid, 
in one or two instances, until nearly 


five years had clapsed since the tip was 
sent in 

Reputible druggists have often re- 
ceived offers from a large advertising 


concern agrecing to supply them free 
with all the packages of certain herbs 
that they could sell. But the “cat 
would jump out of the bag” if they 
chanced to open a five-cent packet of 
tansy, for inclosed they would find a 
circular advertising “Double Diamond 
Pills, a sure relief when milder reme- 
dies fail, onlv $2.50 a box.”” This mode 
of advertising would be termed “‘strik- 
ing while the iron is hot,” yet a pack- 
age of the herbs, with the hidden cir- 


cular, might lie unopened in an apothe- 
cary for many months before it would 
bring anybody around even remote re- 
sults. 

Clippings are another form of round- 
about advertising, but are thought by 
some advertisers to be good and to pay 
them well in proportion to the 
Marks, the “lost limb” manufacturer, of 
New York, makes money out of them 

The anti-trust type-founding concern 
of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chic 
watches the trade papers closely 
items of interest, and when 
found mentioning that so-and-so is con- 


cost. 


for 
one is 


21 


or 
the 


templating putting in a new press, 
making extensive improvements, 

house sends a short three-line form 
letter asking if they are in the market 
for any material and requesting the 
pleasure of quoting prices, etc. The 
firm always incloses a two-cent stamped 
envelope for a reply, and it claims over 
cighty per cent of the envelopes are re 
turned to them with letters or orders, 
and they have from time to time 


changed the style of printing of these 


as 


addressed envelopes they can easily 
trace orders that have been received in 
envelopes that have been retained for 


upwards of three years before mailing. 
DATES. 
— ss 
TASTE IN ADVERTISING. 

The Fort Worth (Tex.) Telegram 
comments on taste in advertising, 
follows: 

Taste in advertising is becoming as 
pronounced as taste in dress. The pro- 
gressive clothier or dry goods man now 
endeavors to put his announcements 
before the public with the same care- 
fulness of detail as to correct form that 
he would use in building a suit for a 
man of fashion or a frock for a mode 
woman, The f the advertise- 


as 


matter of 
ment, its wording and arrangement, are 
made the subject of as careful study as 
are the lines of the figure to be clothed 
or draped. Then, when the matter is 
carefully thought out, the printer’s art 


is invoked and the utmost taste and 
skill of typography put to use in the 
choice of types and illustrations and 
the arrangement of paragraphs and 
lines. This sort of advertising pays, 


and it is encouraged by the trade jour- 
nals. 


GILLAM 


+o 


EVER LEARNING. 





Mr. Gillam, when at Hilton, Hughes 
& Co.’s, once told an advertising solici- 
tor who apologized for the time he was 


taking, ‘‘that the days were long enough 


for him to see everybody who called 
and from whom he might learn some- 
thing’’—and he was at that time one of 
the busiest of men.—Our Wedge. 


—_+er 


ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIAL. 





“I WAS TROUBLED WITH A SEVERE BACK 
ACHE,” 
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The American Newspaper Directory is the only reliable 
guide for the advertiser. 

No man who advertises can afford to do without it. 

What Bradstreet and Dun are to the mercantile world the 
American Newspaper Directory is to the world of periodical 
publications. 

A new advertiser will get from the American Newspaper 
Directory a better idea of the greatness of his country, and the 
tremendous possibilities in newspaper advertising, than from any 
other source. 

If an advertiser spends only $100 a year he should have the 
American Newspaper Directory. For his business may grow 
and his right expenditure of his money become increasingly 
important. The time to learn how to spend $10,000 a year is 
before it is spent, otterwise the spending may be disastrous. 

Many times the best paper in town costs the advertiser no 
more than the poorest. The American Newspaper Directory 
tells which is which. 

The paper that was the leader in its town five years ago 
may lag behind to-day. Even one year may witness astonishing 
changes. If you are spending money for publicity it is vastly 
important that you should know where to get the most of it for 
the price. The American Newspaper Directory gives not only 
the present circulation rating of every paper in America, but 
shows their history by quoting past ratings. 

The book costs five dollars a copy, and a single reference to 
it may readily save or make many times its cost. 

All newspaper directories but one are erroneously optimistic 
about circulations. The American Newspaper Directory may 
occasionally err on the other side, but that makes it all the safer 
for the advertiser. 

My advertising experience began in 1885, and one of the first 
things I did was to buy a copy of the American Newspaper 
Directory. 

For sixteen years Rowell’s “The American Newspaper Di- 
rectory” has had a place of honor and usefulness on my desk. 

Many a publisher is ready to prove by other directories that 
“ Rowell’s is wrong,” but few indeed can be induced to prove it 
by opening their circulation books to the advertiser. 

Among publishers who are not willing that their real circula- 
tions be known it is the best hated book in print. The moral 


is not far to find. 


New York, June 24, 1go4, 
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The building of large business interests 
through advertising is a national feature 
in America. To sift among more than 
20,000 newspapers and periodicals the true 
from the fee -the wheat from the chaff 
—the desirable from the undesirable ones 
—is a gigantic if not impossible task for 
an advertiser. The American Newspaper 
Directory is published for the purpose to 
lighten the burden of the advertiser, to 
help him decide where to invest his money 
with the least risk and the greatest prob- 
ability of a profitable venture. The Di 
rectory is the one work that comes near 
est to solve the greatest problems which 
constantly confront the advertiser who 
has the spirit of going ahead. 























IN SIBERIA. 





In this country, half as large 
again as the United States, there 
are at most but thirty-five news- 
papers and periodicals of all 
kinds; and fully one-third of 
these are official governmental ga- 
zettes. Beginning at the Pacific, 
in the filthy big village of Bladi- 
boctok, which the Russians expect 
to make the great harbor of Asia 


and which has about 25,000 in- 
habitants, there are two newspa- 
pers. That named Boctok, mean- 


ing the East, is the leading organ 
of public thought. Its circulation 
must amount to four or five hun- 
dred copies. It has four pages, 
the size of the New YorkTribune, 
and prints some scanty telegraphic 
news, a few selected local happen- 
ings, and fills up the rest of its 
space with official advertisements 
and the announcements of  busi- 
ness concerns. 

At Chita, in the trans-Baikal 
region, there is a semi-weekly 
printed in the Buriat language— 
the only one in the world using 
these queer characters, which 
somewhat resemble Hindustani or 
Sanscrit. The type was secured 
from St. Petersburg, and _ cost 
more than a dozen big fonts would 
in the ordinary Russian text. The 
political news in this Buriat jour- 
nal has to be printed in Russian 
in parallel columns with the native 
tongue, in order to give the press 
censor a chance to get in his fine 
work. That he does unfailingly, 
whether necessary or not; for so 
he must, poor man, if he wants to 
hold his job. The compositors on 
this unique newspaper are Buri- 
ats, who wear short pigtails like 
the matadors of Spain. 


These Asiatics are quite famil- 
iar with Russian; indeed, many 
of them are better versed in the 
language than the average Rus- 


sian himself. It seems incredible, 
the explanation of the last asser- 
tion: that in hundreds of Cibirian 
villages not, one Russian peasant 
can read or write a word in his 
own tongue, while his Buriat 
neighbor next door readily does 
both in the Buriat and Russian 
languages. Largely, this Buriat 
literacy is due to one of the car- 
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dinal tenets of the Lamaistic doc- 
trine—a _ religion which holds it 
sinful to be unable to read and 
write. In the orthodox Greek 
church the faithful hear no such 
admonition. During the first 
months of my traveling in East- 
ern Cibiria it was often necessary 
to have my passports and other 
documents read; and it was a 
common thing, in a village of five 
hundred people, for every Russian 
moujik to say, when confronted 
with them, “Ni gramatna”’ (liter- 
ally: ‘‘no read”), and to send then 
for a Buriat to make things clear 
from the script or print I showed 
him. Yet the same moujik deems 
these nomadic people less civilized 


than himself. —L. Lodian, in 
Newspaperdom. 
A MODERN FABLE. 

A young woman in New York went 
to one of the large dry goods stores 
one fine day and bought several arti- 
cles, tendering in payment, as she sup- 


posed, the exact amount she owed. Two 
days later she was surprised to get a 


letter inclosing the firm’s check for $1. 
It seems that: she had given the sales 
man one bill too many. She told her 
husband of this incident when he came 
home that night. Next day she told 
her sister, her brother and her sister- 
in-law. Her dearest friends to the num 
ber of fourscore knew within a week 
that every one was treated with scru 


pulous honesty at this particular store. 
In fact, that $1 check paid for $100 
worth of good advertising.—Spatula. 





ILLUSTRATED. 


WANT 


AD 





“AN ABLE BODIED IRISHMAN WANTED.” 
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To the Publisher 


The Special Issues of PRinrERs’ INK 








and the number of sample copies to be sent 
out are as follows : 

AuGust 7.—General Advertisers of the United States and 
Canada as listed by the Publishers’ Commer- 
cial Union. 15,792 sample copies. 

SEPTEMBER 4.—Patent Medicine Manufacturers. 2,689 
sample copies. 

OcToBER 9.—Druggists, Wholesale and Retail. 36,000 
sample copies. 

NOVEMBER 6,—Cigar Manufacturers. 13,000 sample copies. 

DECEMBER 4.—Seed and Nurserymen. 12,000 sample 
copies. 


January 8—Distillers. 1,700 sample copies. 


The advertising rates are : 

Pages, $100; Half pages, $50; Quarter pages, $25 
for each issue. Classified advertising, set solid, without 
display, 25 cents a line each issue. 

Space can be secured xow for any one or 
all of the Special Editions. 

If order and copy is sent by return mail 

we will have time to send proof of adver- 
tisement before insertion. 


If interested, address 


Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York. 





It will be noticed that each class of 
Advertisers to be reached by the Special 
Editions of Printers’ Ink are the greatest 
spenders of money for advertising in 
America. 























DISTRIBUTING. 

Old established houses like Lydia 
Pinkham, Peruna Manufacturing Co., 
. C. Ayer, C. I. Hood, Dr. Chase, 
Genesee Pure Food Co., Dr. Miles Med- 
ical Co. and many others would not 
distribute millions of pieces of costly 
and attractive advertising each year 
if it were not profitable. 

It stands to reason that a circular, 
folder or booklet, neat and attractively 
prepared and placed into the homes of 
the class of people you desire to reach 
is profitable advertising. First, because 
the circular, booklet or whatever it may 
be, is an exclusive advertisement of 
your goods, only it has the whole at- 
tention of its readers, there are no ad- 
vertisements of competitors in connec- 
tion with it to take their attention from 
your advertisement. 


Second, you are not restricted to 
space or position in the preparation of 
your literature, as you can _ illustrate 


and go into details and make your ad- 
vertisement tell all that you desire the 
people to know about your goods, at 
just the cost of composition, material 
and presswork. 

Third, by employing experienced and 
reliable local distributers in each city, 
you can have your advertising matter 
distributed direct to the class you de- 
sire, leaving out all the undesirable 
class and also avoiding duplication. If 
the literature is attractive and well 
written it will be kept for reference an 
indefinite length of time. I believe that 
an attractive booklet well written and 
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illustrated with cuts showing the vari- 
ous styles and patterns of R. & G. Cor- 
sets with full descriptiin of each style 
and pattern and backed up by good rea- 
sons why R. & G. Corsets should be 
worn in preference to all others, these 
booklets to be distributed directly into 
the homes and hands of women by 
competent and intelligent distributers, 
would sell as many if not more corsets 
than any other line of advertising. 

For $30,000 I can plan, illustrate and 
print five million attractive booklets, 
ship them prepaid to responsible dis- 
tributers at each city who will distrib- 
ute them directly into five million 
homes, covering a territory of twenty- 
five million people, the circulation is as 
guaranteed five million to go into as 
many homes, while C. A. Bates’ fifty- 
six newspapers had a total circulation 
of five million, many thousands of 
which never reached a home. 

The  Billposter-Display Advertising 
says that they can post 8,000 sheets in 
96 cities for $25,000; this is calculated 
to reach the poster-reading element of 
an aggregate population of 18,537,000. 
Five million pieces of advertising mat- 
ter will go into the homes of nearly all 
the cities of the United States with a 
population of over 25,000, also cover- 
ing territory having a total population 
of twenty-five million people.—Up-to- 
Date Distributer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

—— 

THE man who refuses to advertise 
to-day may be advertised by the sheriff 
to-morrow. 











MEAT OR BUTTER 


and all food apt to become tainted, such as game, poultry, fish and 
lard, should be wrapped in 


Paterson Parchment Paper 


(PIONEER BRAND) 


Paterson Parchment Paper is air-proof and germ-proof. It is not possible for delicate 
food to receive any taint when wrapped in this paper. : f 
You can put an onion besidea roll of butter in your refrigerator if the butter is wrapped in 
Paterson Parchment Paper. You will not be able to detect the taste of the onion in the butter. 
We will send-a roll with cutter, sufficient for about six months, for household use to 
00. 


any address on receipt of $1.00. 


Dealers who wish to especially advertise-themselves cogemanies customers should make 
a 


it clear to them that they always use Patersan Parchment 


per. 


Booklet telling all about it free. 
THE PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER COMPANY, 11 Eighth Street, Passaic, N. J. 


ANOTHER MAIL ORDER ARTICLE, 
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ADVERTISING AS AN EDUCATOR. 
Advertising is a mode 
by which the knowledge 
goods is increased. It 
peculiar excellence of novelties, keeps 
in mind the merits of staple articles, 
and thus increases the general demand 
for commodities. This method of mak- 
ing the pubiic acquainted with goods 
has been resorted to because the mod- 
ern system of distribution requires that 


of education 
of consumable 
sets forth the 


goods be sold in large quantities. Pro- 
duction increases, competition becomes 
more fierce, and purchasers must be 
found. Business men recognize that 
advertising can increase sales by in- 
creasing the people’s familiarity with 
goods. This better knowledge not only 


helps to educate the individual, but 
trains him in other ways. is powers 
of discrimination are exercised and de- 
veloped by the necessity of making a 
choice between the articles. Even the 
abuses of advertising aid him, for he 
learns by his mistakes. 
Advertisement sometimes 





creates a 


demand, sometimes directs it. What 
greater stimulus can there be for an 
inventor than the fact that a method 
is in vogue by which a useful article 
can be immediately placed before the 
public, with the probability of large 
and immediate returns? Advertising 


fixes new staples. Tea was one of the 
earliest articles advertised in England. 
Recently the “‘blending” of teas has be- 
come customary and the value of the 
different blends made known.—Emily 
Fogg-Meade, in the Journal of Political 
Economy. 


- -*- 
THE AVERAGE COUNTS. 


One striking good advertisement 
does not mean good advertising. It 
is not one hit which spells success, 


but a series, of which the average is 
good. Do not be worried if one week’s 
answers are not quite satisfactory in 
number; it is not one week or one 
month, but the year’s average which de- 
cides between good and poor adver- 
tising.—Our Wedge. 


+> —_—_———_ 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without ded 1» Gwe socek 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance 


WANTS. 


y 7 HO wants an “Al” correspondent and ad- 
writer! GEO. W SMITH, M.D., Macon, Mo. 


\ JILL “sp dla hinengearay h for one copy of Feb, 
20th and one copy < = March 13th issues of 
PRINTERS’ INK, iW1. “ P. D.,” Printers’ Ink. 


JUBLISHERS’ COMMERCIAL UNION : a credit 

neomer covering all advertisers and nts; 

every publisher needsit. Details at Boyce Bldg., 
Chicago, or Temple Court, New York. 





I ESIGNER and engraver wants position. Long 

experience in printing houses. Can draw 
for Packs | or book work. Near New York 
prefe: ? DESIGNER.” care Printers’ Ink. 


W ANXTED—Complete staff of non-union lino- 
type operators, advertising compositors, 
stereoty pers and pressmen, for a new daily soon 
to be established in the Western States. Address 
“ PUBLIC PRINTER,” care Printers’ Ink. 


epee for 5 line advertisements 4 weeks $10 
00 Illinois Dewspapers ; 100,000 circula- 
— weekly = ogg oe weekly papers same 
application. CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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ORE than_ 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


W ANTED—Sole agency for South Africa port- 

able article bousehold use which can be 
sold here at $15 or less. Peculiar facilities for 
making large sales by house-to-house canvass of 
entire tenes conducted by hustlers. 

AYTON, 
Weaken. Cape Town 
uth Africa. 


a 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


YROOFREADER, Greek, Latin, French, 
glish. References. BOX 201, Albion, !1l. 








En- 


—__ + —__—_—_ 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] SENIOR & CO., Wood F. ngravers, 10 Spruce 
e St., New York. Service goodand prompt. 


HALF-TONES. 
a qaneee half-tones, |-col., $1 ; larg 
10e THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC E EN - 
GRAVIL GCO., Youngstown, Ohic. 
te - 


ADVERTISING CUTS. 


D®: you write ads? Send address on your bu i- 
ness stationery for invaluable information, 
HARPER SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 





free. 


~~, 
LINOTYPE EQUIPMENT. 


y\ ETAL Furnaces, Slug Cutters, Saw Tables, 
4 Ingot_ Moulds, Beveled Col. Ruks. send 
for cat. F, WESEL, M’FG. CO., 82 Fulton St., N.Y. 





———_ +o 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


I A Gute AND MAXWEI 
4 38 Park Row, New York, telephone 3293 Cort- 
landt, special representatives for leading daily 
newspapers, 


——_- +o -—— 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 


Wg snpe ds p- or stereotype cuts. When you 
4 ones, order from Bright's “Old 
Reliable. ” St. Louis Electrotype Foundry, No. 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 
—— ++ 


COIN CARDS. 


FOR 10c.. printed, in 
C. A. KING, Beverly, 
Less for more; an 
WRAPPER CO., De’ 
SUPPLIES. 


{AUGE PINS, 8 for 10c._ PRINTERS SUPPLY 
¥ CO.. Grand Island, Neb. 


Tee rege is printed with with ink manufactured 

2 W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. 
Ltd., 17 } dhe St., New York. Special prices to 
buyers. 


om. Sample, 2c. 
ass. 


printing. 


On $3 ‘THe GOIN oit, Mich. 





— +e 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


N ODERN MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
4 Material, new and second hand. 
ype. new only, at foundry prices and dis- 
counts. 
Quality above price. 
From a cylinder to a bodkin yO . 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., y. 


+e 
EXCHANGE. 

\j JILL exchange space with weeklies and mail- 
order papers. INDEPENDENT, Grant, Mich. 


Vy 7 ANTED—To exchange, a@ small amount of 
So —) with high-class maga- 

zines and mon icals on pro rata ar- 

rangement. THE Se OSTRUM Lancaster, Pa. 


XCHANGE what you do. you don’t want for some- 
4 thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a and advan ous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line each insertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 








MAILING MACHINES 
1 ET the best, the Matchless, of REV. 
W 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
-o 
NUMBERING MACHINES. 
( UR numbering machine is the best 
NUMB’G MACHINE Cwu.,515 Kent Ave. 


L ETTE R BROKERS 


A. DICK, 


WETTER 
, Bklyn. 








s. received from newspaper 
¢. wanted and to let. What have 
Lv 





ind doy wish to hireof us? TH 
TTERS A , 595 Broadway, N. 
1o> 
ADVERTISING DESIGNS. 
IDEAS. The best equipped art 


( RIGINAL 
- partment, 
HLL ENGRAVING © 
140 Fittit 
-o 
PRESSWORK. 
I IGH-CLASS pre: sswork is our specialty. We 
have the reputation of doing the best half- 
tone printing in the business. Consult us before 
placing order. FERRIS BROS., 45-51 Rose St., N.Y. 





Ave., New York. 


: +o = 
ELECTROTYPES., 

E give special attention to making of good 

electrotypes for newsp’r ace. be rompt. Out- 





W 












of-town work done care as ci RAISBECK 

ELECTROTYPE CO.,, 24-26 Vande aor | bp Ite Be 
PAPER. 

LL kinds of paper, all degrees of qus ality. Ev 

f ery weight, color and finish. No matter 

what youare going to print, before you select 


the paper write to us and ‘mention what you 
want. Wecanbe of great assistance to you. We 
have everything in the pene r line and the price 








is right. BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 45 Beekman St., 
New York. 
— 
DISTRIBUTING. 
] HHHHHHHEERE BEES EEAAHAAEE 
A HOWE ADDRESSING CO “ 
A 208 So. 4th St., Philade ‘phi, ‘A 
A Delivery by special mes engers of Calen- A 
‘A dars, mphlets, Books, Cire ulars, Cata- 4 
A logues, ete., with or w ithout rece ipts. 4 


cececcecccccce cc ceccencecceccccccc’ 1c 


TO LET. 


lee LET: White Mountains—Gentleman’s resi- 

dence to let toan approved tenant for the 
season of 1901; most attractive situation, within 
reach of the Waumbek Golf Links; fully fur- 
nished ; three bathrooms ; copious water supply ; 
six fire pk uces ; three sitting rooms ; 11 bedrooms : 
vine-clad piazzas ; sts bling for six horses ; excel- 
lent garden. For further particulars address 
owner, GEO. P. ROWELL, Irvington on Hudson, 
N. Y., or No. 10 Spruce St., N. y- 

— ~or 


NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


PROPERTIES from $450 cash down and $450 
balance on easy terms, in Ohio—gs00 down 
in Virginia—$1,000 down in New England—to 
$12 ) poultry monthly in the W ; paid $7,500 
last year. Two fine opportunities for prs 
men with $1,000 each. 
Those who me or business are 
one gg es 









al 





invited to visit 


. VID, , Mass., Confidential 
Broke r oan Expert in Newspaper Properties, 
—e —s 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


S by mall, puncture proof, $6 
: ~ Pleasure to ride. 
.c amden, N.J. 






pee 
R¢ DADSTE K 


ORPHINE, opium, laudanum, cocaine and 
liquor hi Abits permanently and painlessly 
No detention from business ; no 
leaves sys- 
tem of patient in eanars ul, he althy condition, 
wienous desire for drugs. Cure guaranteed for 
$10. Write for particulars. DR. LONG_CO., At 
lanta, Ga. Reference : Capital City National 
Bank, Atlanta. 


M 


cured at home. 
inconvenience ; action immediately ; 


PRINTERS’ INK. 














IMPOSING STONES. 

I EST quality Ge A ai imposing stones, 
two inches th nts square foot. Cash 
with order THE GRORG IA MARBLE F INISH 

ING WORKS, Canton, Ga, 

-_—, - 
BANKRUPTCY BLANKS. 

BLANKS—Wholesale and re 


Ber PTCY 

ail. Uniform U. 8.8. C. forms. Voluntary 
sets, $1.25. LAW REPORTER CO., Washington, 
D.C. Discounts to trade only. 











400 NAMES and addresses of well-to-do farm 
ers and merchants of ri County 
Nebraska, printed on labels all udy to paste o1 
wrappers, 0c. DON H. WIM ME aK, Minde n, Neb. 
~~ — 
ADDRESSING MAC HINES. 


Ss are many so-cailed addressing ma 
chines on the market, but rememberthat 
Wallace & Co.’s is the only one row in successful 
use among the large publishers throughout the 
country, such as Printers’ Ink, Cosmopolitan 
Magazine (o., Butterick Pub. Co., Comfort, of 
Augusta, Me., and many others. Send for circu- 
lars. WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St., N. Y 


oo 


SYSTEMS. 








A RE YOU A PUBLISHER! 
If you are, 
Within the past few years I have secured some 


you want more advertising. 


of the best advertisers in the country for an orig 
inal advertising medium. I did this by means of 
a clever and persistent system of personal letter 
writing direct to the advertiser and to his adver- 
tising agent. 

I have collected and card indexed an immens« 
amount of information about a great number of 
advertisers, their methods and times of placing 
business. I know cnough about thcir plans to 
enable me to make my system result in securing 
good advertising contracts, 
cy places the business and the 
each firm or agency who has 
charge. 

I can adapt my plan to your paper and conduct 
aservice for you which will bring big result 


I know which agen- 
particular man in 
the 


business in 


and secure contracts. 
I ama publisher myself and have 
scheme with great success. 
If you want more 


used this 


advertising and are inter- 


ested in the question of how to gct it, write 
and I will tell you more about it. 
JAMES ROACH, 

P. O. Box 923, Philadelphia, 


mit 


ADVERTISING 





NOVELTIES, 








QAFETY Bill Boo nples, ete , e. SAFETY 
h B. B. CO., 221 Eauitable Bldg. Balto., Md. 
“ei RTISING novelties of wood. AMERI 


AN MFG CONCERN, Jamestown, N. Y. 
4 Ben uine Confec 


>) CHAS. D. B 


ae warmest of all PRINTE 
AD-WRITER, St. Louis. 
sample copy. World’s Fair City, 1903, 
es the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 
reader ay well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 





erate money for on!s 
RKER, Atlanta, Ga. 

’ INK babies is TH! 
Ten cents brings 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL. 


MANUFACTURE the best linotype, 
sctr pet metals in the world. 
» ring. QOut-oftown orders so 
a “SHONBERG, 174 Hudson St., N, Y. 
~~ 


CARBON P. \PER. 


WwW" ¥ you can buy good carbon paper at the 
e price, why continue buying that 
* dirty, sticky, smutty kind”? 
To know what real y high qrede carbon pay per 
s like send stamp for sample book to WHIT 
FIELD CARBON P -APER W Es, Red Bank, N, J. 


stereotype 
Get my 







prices bef 
licited, 





a 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 


fer gr ENGRAVING Co., 
St., New Yor! 


61 Ann 


finest an plant in the world. 
lates are know: n everywhere 
ey ING C 
40 Fifth Ann ey New York. 


+> 


FOR SALE, 


agent 4 issue of PRinTERS’ INK is religiously 

read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to _ a 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thi ng 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifie 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


‘Ts 
Our hailf-tone 
as the best. 





+ 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 
N AGAZINE for sale. Short_story, 


4 monthly. Great future. For full particu- 
lars address MR. SMALL, 13 Columbia St., Boston. 


DVERTISE your business by publishing a 
4 newspaper of your own on an economical 
plan. Send for full ag pea J. HARTLEY, 
15 Vandewater St., New Yor’ 


tf Ne oil stocks of the right kind will make 

you more money quicker tena any other 
investment nowadays. The Texas gushers are 
now flowing more oil than all the rest of the 
world combined. Fora short time you can bry 
de a nt stuck at 25c. per share in a compa- 
ny right in the midst of the oil fields. Write to 
us at once. BELGIAN OIL CO., 150 La Salle St., 
Chicago. 


literary, 


Se 
PRINTERS. 
Pr and g send samples of your printed matter 
rices. We do good work at 
low prices. Stereotyping done. THE GEM 
city, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


\ 7E print an attractive, booklet, 8 pages, 
3x5 inches in size, wire stitched, fine paper, 
any color of ink, 1.000 booklets for $10; 5,000 for 





aad = — and writing copy, if so de 
make a small additional charge. 
P RINTERS? INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


F°® a limited time I will print and deliver at 

your postoffice, charges prepa, 1,000 type- 
writer linen letter-heads, 54x84 <> hes, for $1.50; 
8%xllt inches, $1.8; state’ moe No. 6 billheads 
or packet noteheads, $1.75, cash with order. 
Proofs submitted if desired. High-grade work. 
WILCOX, The Printer, Milford, N. Y. 











PREMIUMS. 


T ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 

sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
yublishers and others from the foremost manu- 
facturing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred lines.  500- pa aa price catalogue 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO., 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


POOR BOYS’ CH ANCES, by John Habberton, 








54% by 6X inches in size, 280 pages, 136 
illustrations. Substantially bound cloth, 
covers stamped in colors and silver. " an ele- 


vating, inspiring book for the American youth. 
A true and interesting narrative of the long list 
of poor American boys who have risen to success 
and fame either in public life, the professicns or 
the world of commerce. Should be given to ev- 
American boy as an incentive to pluck, self- 
reliance and instruction. Written in a style 
which boys will read. A splendid premium arti- 
cle for publications or the mail order trade. Ad- 
ress HENRY ALTEMUS CO,, Pubs.,Philadeiphia. 


29 


ADV ERTISING MEDIA. 
_— CHRONICLE, Prine eton, Ky. 


she GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America 

gg eg Boston, 
in America. 

PY HE GOLFER, 
in America, 

rP.HE GOLFER, Boston. 
in America. 

HE GOLFER, Boston. 
in America, 

‘PHE CHRONICLE, Princet« 
weekly in plain figures. 


Oldest golf publication 
Boston. Oldest golf publication 
Oldest golf publication 


Oldest golf publication 


is rated 1,800 





ym, Ky., 


} ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 
TPO reach mail-order buyers at 10c. line, use 


AGENTS’ GUIDE, w ilmington, Del. 
DVERTISING agents serving their clients 
4 honestly, call up TOILETTES ; estab. 1881. 
4 WOR 5 tim DAILY ENTER- 
P RISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 6,800, 
T= CAPAC NEWS, Capac, covers Western St. 
Clair County and is the best for advertisers. 








mes, 25 cents. 


7 reach mail order buyers, try PENNY MoNTH- 
LY; 10c. a line; cire’n 25,000; Youngstown, 0, 


CENT a word, 25,000 cire ulation guaranteed, 
No ads taken for less than 2c. FARM AND 
HOME, Homer, Mich. 


EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 
your ads in Ly RM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c, a line. 


NY person a in PRINTERS’ INK to 
Fs the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


{HOE TRADE JOURNAL, Chicago, eight years 
& old, is the greatest advertising’ medium in 








the shoe trade. Rates 20 cents a 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Sarket N, J. 
4 Circulation 5,000. Sample free ailed 


postpaid 1 year,25c. Ad rate, lc. line. Close 24th, 


TIAN SUN, one of the lea eading weeklies of the 
Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at- 
tract attention, WKEKS & CHAPMAN, publish- 
ers, Vian, I. T 
figs are others, but none so practical and 
helpful as THE AD-WRITER, 8t. Louis, 
World’s Fair City, 1903. 10 cents brings sample 
copy ; $l a year. 
Tk you wish to reach the bottling trade of this 
country, advertise in the AMERICAN CARBONA- 
TOR AND BOTTLER, 67 Liberty St., New York. Es- 
tablished in 1881. 


NLY 50c. 





line for each insertion in entire 
list of 1 poommaey papers, located mostly in 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, UNION 

PRINTING € 05 15 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


Th FLORIDA FREE PRESS, published at 

Bristol. Liberty County, Florida, every Fri- 
day. The official and only paper published in 
the county. In the center of a very fertile agri- 
cultural and turpentine district. 


rs IAN HARE RECORD, 

pages. Only journal having an English de- 
partment supplies d by English judges and breed- 
ers. Send 2c. stamp forsample copy ; 50c. for yrs" 
subscription. Special adv. rates on application. 


K = WEST, Florida. Read and advertise in 
the Key West ADVERTISER, the only news 
paper ever published in the most southern point 
in the U.S. Established 11 years; 8 fol. pages. 
Only 90 miles from Havana, Cuba. J.T. Ball, Mgr. 


HE GEM CITY, Ft. Madison, 
average circulation durin 
1,327 weekly. Average for Marc: , April and May, 
1901, 606 daily, 1,375 weekly. st and cheapest 
advertising mediums in city. Special low rates 
to responsible agents and ts and large advertisers, 


PASSAIC CO, PRESS. 
Nine 8-page wee, suburban papers, 12 to 
15 miles from New York City. Total circulation, 
2,600. Classified ads, 5 lines, 5c. per month, 
Display advertising, $1.50 per inch per month. 
— office, 266 Main Street, Paterson, New 
ersey. 


Macon, Mo., 32 


Iowa. Sworn 
1900, 585 daily, 











3° 


wns Kan., THE STAR reaches over ond 
the rural families in Sedgwick Co., = 
45,000. Rate, 9c. per inch. Wheat crop is excellent. 


J ike! ANNALS OF GYNECOLOGY AND PEDI 
TRY—the only journal in New England de- 
voted to gynecology, obstetrics, abdominal sur 
gery and the diseases of children. Fourteenth 
year, strongly established. $1.50 the year. Ad- 
vertising rates upon application, THE ANNALS 
PUBLISHING Con 148 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Ne ~ Wrightsville TELEGRAPH is the only all- 

home print pemepeeee published in the 
eastern section of York Co. It covers the richest 
section of Pennsylvania and goes into the homes 
of well-to-do farmers every week. It carries 
cighteen to twenty columns of advertising. For 
rates address THE TELEGRAPH PUB. CO., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


Are F. P. Boyle, publisher of the 

Houston WEEKLY TIMES, beingduly sworn, 
say that the average number of copies each 
issue printed and circulated since vamaary ty 1900, 
of the paper, _ been . E. P. BOYLE, Pub- 
lisher. Subse and sworn to As me, this 
lith day of january, 191, S. E. TRacy, Notary 
Public in and for Harris County, Tex. 
fhe FREIE PRESSE, Wilmington, Del. The 

only German newspaper—a daily 21 *beagysbe in 

existence — published in Delaware, and the only 
one between Philadelphia, Reading and Balti- 
more 

If you want to reacha good German trade. 
place your advertisement in the columns of 
tis paper. Results prove the value of the me- 
dium. Write for sample copies and advertising 
rates. 


Meee best adv’g medium in Dodge County,Minn. 
the greatest agricultural and dairy region 


in the State. —is the DopGE COUNTY REPUBLICAN. 
Est. 1867. Through no other source can the well- 
to-do co; 





stituency of eee per be reached so 
economically as oot ge the REPUBLICAN. All 
home print. The best equipped country printing 
establishment in the State. The REPUBLICAN car- 
ries more ads, ata higher rate, than any paper 
in Dodge County—it re ic Se people. For rates 
and samples address B, A. SHAVER, publisher, 
<asson, Minn. 


+) 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBU TING. 


BS OSTING and distributing. FRANK BEN- 
HAM, Homer, Mich. 





+> 
NEWSPAPER POSITIONS. 


LOWELL newspaper man writes 
to Fer’ nald’s Newspaper Men's Ex- 
change : *‘ | have been agreeably sur- 
prised at the service your bureau is 
able to render, and I believe its merits 
ought to be better known among 
publishers and —_ yaper men.” Tele- 
rag L = No. ‘edar St., Spring- 
field, M 





—_—_—OeE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS, 
y JE have a large assortment of half-tone 
plates from artistic, oe photo- 
graphe. Supjects of great beauty and attractive- 
ness, ays 4 suitable for book illustration, adver- 
tising calendars, blotters and other novelties. 
All practically new, original plates only, no elec- 
tros. You get exclusive subjects which have a 
peared only in a limited edition of our month 
magazine. Send for proofs and prices. We can 
supply original art-photographs for advertising 
or illustratipg, or half-tones from same at low 
prices. New material Constantly arriving in our 
pr ize contests. Special ae studies 
rom life and nature to illustrate any subject, 
book or eaeetogue made to order, rtment 
under charge of experienced artist of national 
re —j Rstimates submitte d. 
VESTERN CAMERA NOTES PUB. CO. 
13 South Seventh St.. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





NEWSPAPER BROKER. 
‘FLLERS and buyers, big and little, have con- 





‘ fide - and take to original methods of A. 
H. SMITH, Newspaper Broker, Earlville, Ill., like 
a duck takes to water. Why delay! Write for 


information to day 





ADVERTISKMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
OUIS O. EDDY, Chicago. Marshall Field Bldg. 
Four retail ads, $1. 


RTHUR FE. SWETT, Omaha Building, Chicago. 
4 Mail order business only. 


\ 7RITE me about my business-bringing ads. 
H. L. GOODWIN, Malden, Mass. 


7M. WOODHOUSE, JR., Trenton, N. J , writes 
I ITTLE talks that hit the heart of your busi- 
4 . 





advertising that inspires confidence. 
ness. JED SCARBORO, Brooklyn, N. Y 
6 tees a dollar’s worth of Peterson’s — nt 
Paragraphs. P.O. BOX 77, Buffalo, N. 


R= oy add a mail order ceri 
). R. CRAW, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


ee to eight original common sense ads writ- 
ten to se 1 poem cy ‘? to $4 per month, ED- 
WIN 8. KARNS, a3# 42d St., Chicago. 


AGGETT & RAMSDELL’S Cold Cream adver- 
tising is our work. nd for samples. M. 
P. GOULD CO., Bennett Bldg., New York. 


" you sella —e let me write your ads 
that is my —- ~~ © hree ads for $2: 4 

pg mage circular, $9. P 

ldg., Boston. 


ERKINS, 33 Globe 
66 J ACK THE JINGLER’S” best of fads 
e js writing rhyming business ads, 
Of pith and point, for every usc. 
His New Yor address is 10 Spruce 


Cor, for 8-page booklet, $ $3.75; four trict ade. 
$2: advice on any business subject. $25 
yearly service 6 per moi onth up, owing toamount 

of woik. FRANK B. WILSON, Kenton, Ohio. 


BARGAIN for storekeepers. Ten original. 
4 business-bringing advertisements, to fit 4- 
inch space, for %5cash. Satisfaction guaranteed 
STAR ADWRITERS, Star Bldg.,Washington, D.C. 


AUNCHING a new business ! Whether it will! 
a an — liner or a pong re may depend 
advertising. Let start you right. 
SNYDER & JOHNSON, Adve eda Writers and 
Agents, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 





p°® you want riffs ad of your business, with- 

out any frills, a business bringer, either 
rhyme or the plain kind! Then send us 50c. and 
data for one, or $1 for three business boosters. 


Money back if — fill the bill. MORRISON, 
AD, to, Min 
ENRY cmenn is (FE) mark, 


1049 Drexel Building, Phiedet hia. 
Adwriter and designer. Illustrated magazine 

and trade journal ads chiefly—the kind you see 
first on a page, and remember. Write for sam 
ples, inclosing some of your present ads. 
Vy 7E offer intelligent service in writing and il- 

lustrating advertisements effective. well 
written, nicely displayed ads. Advertisements 
put in type and electrotypes farnished. We do 
all or any desired part of this work. Price rea- 
sonable. GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


66 THE world gives its admiration, not to the 

man who does what nobody else attempts 
to do, but to the — who does best what multi- 
tudes do well.” write ng oneal advertis- 
ing and illustrate itt too oo if you like. 

HE HEBER MACDONALD CO.. 
St. en Bid New York, 
Phone 1748 Madison Sq. ‘way & %th st. 


Aa and designers shoula use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is only 2% cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, consi ering circula 
tion and influence. PRINTERS’ INK has over one 
hundred imitators _ PRINTERS’ INK covers all 
their territory besi es its own chosen field. A 
number of the most successful adwriters have 
won fame and fortune —— rsistent use of 
this column. They and kept at it. 
You may do likewise. adress poten, PRINT. 
EKS' INK, 10 Spruce 3t., New ¥ 














PRiINTERS’ INK. 











Money -Saving 
PRINTING. 

























Printing that advertises saves money. 
Printing that advertises fulfills its 
mission. Only good printing can 
do it. Printing with that difference 
about it which makes it stick out 
from the ordinary kind enough to 
make the recipient impressed with it. 
A great number of details enter into 
good printing. Some are very 
important and are indispensable to 








produce the most striking effects. 
Our printing plant is complete in 
equipment, workmen and _ technical 
knowledge and experience. We print 
booklets, folders, cards and circulars 









for advertisers. Our prices are 
moderate. 



























Printers’ Ink Press, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, 


| New York Gity. 


$$ ——_—I 























PRINTERS’ INK. 


+ FOR FIVE YEAR 


An unusual wave of PROSPER 


SOUTI 
AND ‘ 


This year the wave will sweep 


THE WICHITA E; 


IS THE ON 


+: Published that reaches this field on the arriva 
+: EXCLUSIVE FIELD. We challenge any state 

reach all the people all the time in SOUTHEI 
Tis the medium. 


she she she ate ofe fe ofe oft ofp of 


> THE S. C. BECKWITH 


+: The Rookery, Chicago .%* Tribune Building, New York 


He af abs ahs as ahs ahs af ahs abs aps af vfs os. 


teofeatestretestententeste ate teste ote nte ne 


ARS 


SPERITY has been sweeping over 


JTFIERN KANSAS 
) OKLAHOMA 


sweep HIGHER than ever before. 


EAGLE 


; ONLY DAILY MORNING PAPER . 


_ arrival of the first mail. It is the EAGLE’S 2 
1y statement to the contrary. If you want to =& 
JUTHERN KANSAS and OKLAHOMA, the Eagle 


et ld te te a a a a a a 





“ SPECIAL AGENCY 


R. P. MURDOCK, Business Manager 


Fach fsb cfs sf cfs sh sfefo chide 


sesh os 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

tg Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year, 
in advance. Six dollars a hundred, No back 
numbers. 

t2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

tar! -ublishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg trons may,on 
application, obtain special c ont ential terms. 

te if any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceivin: a INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name, Every pa — stopped 
at the expiration of the time pase 0 
ADVERTISING RATE: 

Classified advertisements 25 = nts a line: six 
words tothe line; pearl measure; display 5v cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100'a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO, 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


_NEW YORK, JULY 10, 1901. 








ONE of the best advertisements 
that a town can have is good roads 
leading into it. 


“PLAIN, good intention is no 
mean force,” said Edmund Burke. 
In advertising it is the chief force. 


As the finest farm in America 
would fail to yield crops unless 
manured, so the finest advertising 
space procurable will be barren of 
results unless fertilized with good 
gray matter. 

“Any fool can get an idea,” ac- 
cording to Kipling; “working it 
up is another matter.” An adver- 
tising idea is half the ad—must be 
obtained though it be the idea of 
some one else—but the work of 
setting it forth to advantage is 
rather more than half the battle. 


THERE is a point at which ad- 
vertising wheedles and becomes 
an offense before heaven. The 
right sort never goes beyond 
statements of facts and invitations 
to come to one’s store or try one’s 
ware, for if these simple means 
of working upon readers are ef- 
fectively used there is never any 
need of going beyond them. 


THE American Newspaper Direct- 
ory stands, as it-has always stood, the 
first and best of newspaper directories 
—the only one which cannot be ig- 
nored, the only one which every ad- 
vertiser must have. No other can 
take its place; no other is needed.— 
Joseph Auld, in the Burlington ( Vt.) 
‘News of Fuly 3, 1896. 


AN advertisement that “ stands 
out like a sore thumb” may be of 
as little account as the thumb. 


THE best way to open the aver- 
age man’s pocketbook is to appeal 
to the good sense of his wife—if 
he has any. 

PEOPLE read the interesting part 
of the newspapers. That usually 
includes—or at least it should 
clude—the advertisements. 





It is as true of advertising as 
some writer says it is of insur- 
ance: The cheapest is never the 
best, but the best is always the 
cheapest. 





THE small advertiser can adapt 
the big advertiser's methods to his 
own uses. A wheelbarrow race 
along his main street will give 
him proportionately as much ad 
vertising in his own town as Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s yacht race does 
in a continent. 


Very few jobs or ads require 
more than two sizes of type. With 
nonpareil, pica and eighteen-point 
of a light-faced old style a good 
printer can set up anything short 
of a circus poster. The bungling 
printer, on the other hand, fails of 
good effects with a hundred fonts 
at his command. 


A SALESMAN who talked in sev 
enteen tones of voice, ranging 
from a ten-line pica shout to an 
agate whisper, twining himself 
around cuts the while, would not 
sell enough goods to pay for his 
shoe strings. Neither will his ad 
prototype. The ideal ad _ talks 
easily, evenly, in one size of type— 
brevier usually. 


Tue placing of goods in acces- 
sible stores is the patent medicine 
advertiser's follow up system. 
Several similar articles of this na- 
ture are widely exploited in the 
magazines, yet no hint is given as 
to where they may be purchased. 
When a face powder is advertised 
with only the maker’s Paris ad- 
dress it is rather too much to ex- 
pect buyers to search out a drug 
store that has it in stock. “Some 
thing just as good” gets the bene- 
fit of such publicity. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


MAGAZINES are being used for 
new purposes every month, and it 
is hard to predict what the “great- 
er magazine advertising” will have 
grown to in a few years. The lat- 
est innovation is that of the real 
estate man, who takes two pages 
to exploit Brooklyn lots over the 
whole country, offering to refund 
railroad fares from points east of 
Chicago to those who come and 
buy, or who catch him in the act 


of misrepresenting. 


Few ads apply to the personal 
requirements of every one who 
sees them. A placard was hung 
in the window of the Bowery 
branch of the Y. M. C. A. recent- 
ly, and while the stickers were yet 
drying an old lady stopped before 
it, got out her spectacles with a 
great deal of trouble and stood on 
tiptoe to read the announcement, 
which was: “You Should Try a 
Course in Our Gymnasium, Ex- 
ercise Will Make a Man of You!” 


Ex-QuEEN RANAVALONA of 
Madagascar came to Paris re- 
cently and was so poorly received 
by the government that the oppo- 
sition party started a subscription 
for the purpose of buying her a 
wardrobe, intending to use her as 
an instrument for gaining pres- 
tige. Thereupon the Parisian 
tradesmen began to rain in dress- 
es, hats, linen and other merchan- 
dise upon her, with the result of 
turning her into an excellent ad- 
vertisement for themselves. 


THE Cedar Rapids (lowa) Repud- 
‘ican said recently : 

One of the most vigorous of the fall 
advertisers is the Century Magazine. 
Its advertisements are as vigorously 
worded as an advertisement of a Wan- 
amaker store. It is surmised that the 
Century has been losing some ground, 
or has not been making the progress 
that it is entitled to because of the 
greater activity of the newer and more 
flashy publications. 

The Century was long too dignified to 
use the modern means of placing itself 
before the public, assuming that its 
lxreat merits would attract readers with- 
yut efforts. But that principle does not 
brork nowadays and the Century has 
ecognized this fact by going into the 





lndvertising columns and by offering 
special bargains, such as one_ number 
free to all new subscribers. The pub- 


lications that have succeeded the most 
in recent years are the ones that have 
nade the most liberal use of printers’ 
ik, such as the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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GIVEN a merchant with push 
and advertisements that pull, an! 
the wheels of business are alin): 
sure to revolve in the right direc- 
tion. 





Every article in a store breeds 
its peculiar half dozen questions in 


a customer’s mind. He or she 
wants to know whether it will 
wash, or keep in hot weather, 


whether it is as cheap as a better 
known brand, whether it is an im- 
provement upon something that it 
is intended to displace, and so on. 
These questions seem to be deter- 
mined by psychological suggestion 
or by the limitations of the ordi- 
nary human mind, for few per- 
sons ever make an original query. 
By keeping in touch with this de- 
mand for information, securing it 
from the retailers who handle his 
product, it is very easy for the 
advertiser to determine what the 
general run of people want to 
know about a certain article; con- 
sequently he will be able to make 
his ads compact encyclopedias of 
information about his goods, an- 
swering all questions that the 
average reader is likely to ask. 


W. AtLtee Burree & Co., ‘he 
seed firm of Philadelphia, sent 
copies of their spring catalogue 
early in the season to edicors 
throughout the country with a re- 
quest that they make a notice of 
same in their paper. The writers 
of the best descriptions of the 
book were to receive prizes rang- 
ing downward from one prize of 
$150 to fifty prizes of $3 each, in 
‘ail one hundred prizes aggregat- 
ing $835. Six hundred and fifty 
clippings were received, filed and 
assorted and then turned over to 
an advisory committee for ihe 
award of prizes. After a careful 
consideration of all the articles 
submitted the first prize, $150, was 
awarded to Alfred Paschall of 
Doylestown, Pa.; the second, 2100, 
to N. Allen Lindsey, Marblehead, 
Mass; and the third, $50, went 
to John S. Lindsey, of New York. 
Other prizes of three and five dol- 
lars were distributed to a list of 
people scattered throughout the 
country. On the whole, it seems 
to have been a cheap advertising 
speculation. 
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THE true inner history of many 
uccessful advertisers is generally 
one of hard thought, hard figures 
and hard work. 


“Wuat will he do next?” When 
your advertising draws that ques- 
tion from people you may begin 
to make exact estimates of the 
profit it is bringing you. 


REFERRING to the article con- 
cerning the circulation of the 
Philadelphia North American 
which appeared in PRINTERS’ INK 
issue of June 26, Mr. Hanson, 
business manager of the North 
American, is reported to have said 
it was the first time he had ever 
known the American Newspaper 
Directory to have a controversy 
about a circulation statement with- 
out being in the right. Mr, Han- 
son still objects to giving to the 
American Newspaper Directory 
the circulation figures of the 
North American, week by week, 
for a year. He says the reason is 
because the average shown would 
be so much less than the number 
printed yesterday, or a week or a 
month ago. He says he is willing 
that the Directory shall print the 
entire year’s figures, thus letting 
the advertiser see for himself how 
the circulation has risen or fallen 
during the various periods of the 
year. It does not seem manifest 
to hirfi that to print such a state- 
ment in detail would require a 
full page of the Directory space, 
which privilege, if given to the 
North American, would have to 
be as freely accorded to every oth- 
er of the twenty thousand papers 
or so catalogued and thereby cre- 
ate a greater demand for gr ratui- 
tous space than it would be possi- 
ble to grant. It appears to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, therefore, if this is a 
circulation controversy, it is no 
exception to the rule that Mr. 
Hanson has thus far found to hold 
good—that the Directory is invari- 
ably in the right. A free copy of 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory is* still offered to the first 
person who succeeds in proving 
that the Philadelphia North 
American is entitled to a higher 
circulation rating than is accorded 
to it in the latest issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 


THoREAU—who knew a_ deal 
about writing—was of the opinion 
that a long sentence needed a 
cracker on the end of it. Short 
sentences need no cracker, and 
are best for most purposes, but 
when a long one is unavoidable it 
is well to try Thoreau’s plan, 
winding up with a dash and an 
afterthought—like this sentence, 
for example. 

FOR DRUGGISTS. 
Office of Farrar & Fiippin, 
Druggists. 

SoMERVILLE, Tenn., June 20, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

If you will kindly furnish me with 
the address of some drug adwriter who 
can furnish me with a series of drug 
ads at a moderate price, I will be un- 
der obligations to you. I want a series 
of ads suitable for the retail trade. 
Syndicate service is, I think, what I 
want. Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Very truly, 
A. B.C. 


The M. P. Gould Co., Bennett 
Building, New York, has a per- 
sonal co-operative newspaper ad- 
vertising service for retail drug- 
gists by which druggists who fur- 
nish them with the necessary data 
can obtain four advertisements 
per month, including four cuts, for 
three dollars each month, but the 
company will not make a contract 
for less than three months. This 
service is claimed to be better than 
any syndicate plan on the market 
and the Gould Company say it 
furnishes the highest quality of 
newspaper ads, each strikingly il- 
lustrated and written especially 
for druggists. 

Charles Austin Bates of 132 
Nassau Street, New York, has a 
series of book advertisements for 
different businesses, each book ap 
plying to a _ separate business. 
These books contain a number of 
advertisements, covering all ar 
ticles and all seasons of the year, 
and are sold for ten dollars each. 
The cuts to illustrate the ads may 
be had for sixteen cents each. One 
of these books is gotten out for 
the drug trade and contains many 
good ads. 

We understand that Mr. C. B. 
Perkins, Boston, Mass., conducts 
a business of a similar kind, but 
with its predominating features 
we are not familiar.—[EpiTor 
PRINTERS’ INK, 
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MR. STRAUS’ VIEWS 

\bout a month or so ago a rep- 
esentative of the Drapers’ Record 
of London had an interview with 
the Hon. Isidor Straus who was 
then in England’s greatest town. 
The matter is thus reported in 
PriNtERS’ INK London Supple- 
ment: 

Mr. Straus has been a_ prominent 
member ef the New York Chamber of 
Commerce for about thirty years, and 
he forms one of the party of distin- 
guished visitors which is now being so 
pleasantly entertained by the London 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Straus is 
well known in the United States. He 
is at the head of three large stores in 
New York and Brooklyn—R. H. Macy 
& Co. and L. Straus & Sons, of New 
York, the former of which has a store 
very similar to, though much larger 
than, our own Army and Navy Stores, 
and Abraham & Straus, of Brooklyn. 
And he is a great authority on matters 
appertaining to the textile trade. This 
is not the first occasion on which Mr. 
Straus has visited our shores. He has 
been here several times. He first came 
over in 1895, in company with his 
friend, Mr. Wilson, the author of the 
Wilson tariff bill. 

Mr. Straus is no believer in the 
statement that England is losing her 
foreign trade and is commercially going 
to the dogs. He has too much confi- 
dence in the bull-dog tenacity of John 
Bull to admit of such a thought for a 
moment. ‘No,’ he says, “you are not 
losing it exactly. Up to the present 
you have had the field all to yourself. 
We are simply getting a portion of it; 
you are not accustomed to meet with 
competition, and when you feel the ef- 
fect of it, you think that, because you 
do not get every order you used to get, 
you are immediately going to lose the 
whole.” 

Then the conversation drifted on to 
trusts and combinations, 

“How do the American public like 
the amalgamations?” queried our rep- 
resentative. 

“It is hard to say,” replied Mr. 
Straus. “The intelligent part of the 
commercial community look upon com- 
binations as one of the legitimate aims 
of business. There are bow-wows in 
every new enterprise. They look upon 
them with an alarmist’s consternation, 
The far-seeing and intelligent men who 
form these combinations know very 
well that they will be a success, and 
that it must come from economy of 
management, and not from increased 
prices.”” 

“To what extent will these combina- 
tions affect the small shopkeepers?” 

“There never was an invention which 


did not hurt somebody. When rail- 
roads were built the stage coach suf- 
fered, and some of the innkeepers suf- 
fered also, But the community at large 
was benefited. And so in all these new 
inventions. The greatest good for the 


greatest nt umber. is what we believe in.” 


“I need hardly remark th: at you are 
not free traders, Mr. Straus? 
“I have always been a free trader, 


sir, and so was my friend, Mr. Wilson. 
Sut the . nericans are not dreamers. 
hey are actical men, and as such 
they considet that free trade is impos 
sible.’ 

“| suppose, if you want to extend 
your foreign trade, you will have to 
ake some concessions in the tariff?” 
“Yes, and I think it will have to be 





done through reciprocity treaties. That 
is the feeling of the party in power 
the Protectionist party. It is only a 


wedge for c arrying out the policy we 
have always advocated. A far-sighted 
‘nglishman once made the remark that 
America’s protection was the greatest 
protection England could have. 

long as we do not have your raw ma 
terials we are not in a position to com 
pete with the trade of the world. If 
we had free trade in raw materials, 
free wool, free coal and free everything 
else, we should make greater inroads 
into English commerce than we are do- 
ing now, and England would have more 
cause to complain.” 

et ee 
SELLING STOCK. 

their stock either 
at public or sale. The private 
sale is almost order business, in 
that all the prelim inaries and often the 
entire transaction is conducted by cor- 





Breeders di 





respondence. The advertising consists 
of a “card,” changed probably once in 
three months. [Public sales are adver- 


tised more extensively. A good breeder 
will often expend $2,000 or $3,000 in 
advertising a sale of forty or fifty head 
of cattle. Frequently he pays no atten- 
tion to rates, simply authorizing the 
papers he wishes to use to give him so 
many dollars’ worth of publicity. And 
the papers are very liberal in their 
treatment of so trustful a gentleman. 

Public sales are expensive affairs in 
many ways. To bring the best prices 
they are held in some live-stock center, 
such as Chicago or Kansas City, the 
stock being shipped in from the farm 
a day or two before the sale, and often 
beine shipped back to the same neigh- 
yorhood from which it came. At the 
recent (June 4) sale of Shorthorn cat- 
tle at the Chicago stockyards, when 
George E. Ward, of Iowa, put up for- 
ty-four head of cattle and received near- 
ly $32,000 for them—an average of 
$725 per head—about ninety per cent 
of the stock sold went back to the 
State of Iowa. 

But prices usually run better at pub- 
lic sale than at private, especially if the 
sale has been well advertised, and the 
extra prices received more than offset 
the expenses of the sale. The excite- 
ment and rivalry engendered by the 
skillful auctioneer has something to do 
with it, and moreover, breeders are a 
fraternal lot and om help each other 
out by running un bids for the general 
gooc of the cause. The fancy prices, 
reports of which agitate the whole live- 
stock world, are almost always obtained 
at an auction sale; but they are com- 
manded only by stock which has been 
well advertised.—Agricultural Advertis- 
ing, Chicago, Ill 
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Tue signs of the times are mostly 
advertising signs. 
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ADVERTISING STATISTICS. 





The following sentences form a 
pretty correct synopsis of a plan 
which the Agate Club of Chicago 
intends to carry out under its own 
auspices: 

To prepare a_ record system that 
would include all general advertisers 
in existence, and as new general ad- 
vertisers come into the field make a 
record of same, giving general charac- 
ter of advertising, space and mediums 
used, what plans for the future are, 
through what sources the business is 
placed, and all general information of 
value be compiled. 

To select and prepare such informa- 
tion, already compiled by the United 
States Census Bureau, as can be util- 
ized and adapted to an advertising sta- 
tistical bureau, in order to bring that 
and other valuable data into ready ac- 
cess and utility by advertisers and pub- 
lishers. 

To investigate lines of business that 
have been advertised successfully in the 
past and are being advertised at pres- 
ent, and to demonstrate that the lines 
of business thus advertised have reach- 
ed a pre-eminence over other lines of 
business that have not, and are not 
now being advertised. 

To investigate lines of business that 
have been advertised in the past and 
which have failed of success which 
might, in the mind of the advertiser, 
have warranted the continuance of the 
advertising. 

To investigate lines of business not 
now being advertised and to gather 
data which would encourage dealers in 
such lines to advertise. 

ro select data from a sufficient num- 
ber of peopie in different stations o 
life, such as laboring men, skilled me- 
chanics, clerks, salesmen in wholesale 
establishments, heads of departments, 
professional men, merchants, people of 
cane, etc., ascertaining what class of 
newspapers and magazines they read, 
also the extent to which they use ad- 
vertised articles; in fact, all informa- 
tion that would have bearing on the 
subject in hand. 

To collect data for the benefit of pro- 
ducers and manufacturers that would 
enable them to take advantage of na- 
tive products and_ resources’ which, 
when properly advertised, would  suc- 
cessfully compete with imported goods. 

fo ascertain with the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy the specific condition, 
habits and requirements of the inhabi- 
tants in different sections of the coun- 
try, as opening up possible markets. 

‘To study the changing conditions as 
indicated by recent improved and im- 
proving markets for implements and 
other articles in certain sections of the 
South and other parts of the country. 

To carefully watch the development 
of transportation facilities with refer- 
ence to the opening of new markets 
and changing conditions. 

To note the effect of trade combina- 
tions with particular reference to the 
increase or curtailment of advertising 
appropriations. 

To compile as far as possible data 
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with relation to the comparative cost 
of selling advertised and non-adver 
tieed articles. 





REZ ASONS | FOR WRECKS. 

A mail order advertiser informed me 
recently that he was not getting suffi- 
cient results from my publication to pay 
for the ad. le was running a four- 
inch sewing machine ad and the ma- 
chine was priced at $15.75. There was 
nothing startling or even clever about 
the ad, and he had been running the 
same ad for six months, without anv 
sort of a change. Alongside of this ad 
was a very cleverly written, beautifully 
illustrated page sewing machine ad, the 
machine priced at $11.75 and the adver- 
tisement re-written and appearing in an 
entirely new dress every month. Can 
any practical business man on earth 
give me a reason why the $15.75 adver- 
tiser should ever receive a single reply? 

Another mail order advertiser recent- 
ly entered into a great tirade about 
mail order publications’ advertising 
rates being too high. This man was in 
the watch business. I took up the last 
issue of my publication and counted 
fourteen watch ads. Isn’t it a pity 
that out of over 100,000 things sold 
through the mails by a few hundred 
mail order advertisers over fifty should 
feel called to sell watches and fourteen 
of them should look for success along 
the same line in a single issue of one 
publication? Did it ever occur to you 
that if mail order advertising rates 
were only one-fourth what they are at 
the present time, there would be some 
one bright enough to originate an idea 
of his own, and the man who was sell- 
ing what every one else was selling, 
according to the same plan others were 
pursuing, and at the same price others 
were asking, would stand no better show 
than NAT ——arOrteINg, Citenge. 


BE SURE IT FITS. 

If you’re usin’ 2 proverb, be keerful 
And see that it’s pat and precise; 
Don’t quote “Talk is cheap” to a feller 
Who’s jest paid fer lawyer’s —— 

—Puck. 
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ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT 








“FREE COOKING SCHOOL.” 
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MARKETING A PROPRIE- 
TARY 


By One Who Has Done It. 


The world at large—the great 
buying public—have not the re- 
motest idea of the countless rem- 
edies, nostrums and _ medicines 
that are continually being brought 
out, and a marketing attempted; 
even the experienced advertising 
man’s conception of the number 
of these falls far below the actual 
number; and even the wholesale 
and retail druggists are only able 
to form an approximate estimate. 
To obtain a correct idea of the 
number of proprietary remedies 
on the market to-day in some 
state of marketing requires some 
very careful investigation, which 
must be carried on with a pretty 
good knowledge of the peculiar 


trade conditions that surround 
such enterprises. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that a 


“patent medicine” is born every 
minute, and around the threshold 
of the career of each its proprietor 
beholds visions of beautifully 
equipped steam yachts, palatial 
private cars, and lengthy sojourns 
and trips abroad. Such visions 
appear more distinctly to some 
than to others, influenced proba- 
bly by the vividness of the imagi- 
nation, but it is only to a very few 
that such dreams ever become a 
living, tangible reality. 

There is always something at- 
tractive about a business where 
the profits are large, and in which 
it has been demonstrated that a 
fortune can be made in a short 
time. Therefore it is not strange 
to find all classes of people enter- 
ing this field of speculation, led 
on by the conspicuous successes 
of a few. They never stop to con- 
sider that less than one per cent 
of those who engage in the busi- 
ness succeed. 

From most any standpoint it is 
interesting to note the career of 
proprietary medicines, their rise 
and fall, and so on. Of course, as 
conditions change, so do the caus- 
es for success or failure; the 
methods that contributed to the 
success of a remedy fifty years 
azo would bring about its ruin 
to-day. The writer has given 
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these matters very careful study, 
and some of the results of these 
investigations should prove inter- 
esting to wide-awake druggists. 

A conspicuous point of every 
successful proprietary remedy has 
been that either it was a new sort 
of a remedy, that it was an old 
remedy under a new name, that 
a great deal of money was ex- 
pended in advertising it, or that 
virility and originality character- 
ized its publicity. To put it a lit- 
tle differently, a “patent medi- 
cine,” in order to attain popular- 
ity, must be a remedy for a dis- 
ease for which nothing has before 
been advertised; or its name must 
be of a nature that carries convic- 
tion and attention with it sufficient 
to overcome the demand for other 
similar remedies; or any kind of 
remedy, if it possesses merit, may 
be advertised to success, in spite 
of faulty methods, if enough mon- 
ey is used; or character and dis- 
tinctiveness in advertising will 
force a remedy of merit into pop- 
ular favor, despite the fact that it 
is an old one and is not offered 
under a very attractive name. 

It may be well, in connection 
with this subject, to review briefly 
the forces which have character- 
ized the advertising of the more 
successful proprietary remedies. 
All have possessed a certain “go,” 
or more precisely, there has been 
a certain system pursued in pre- 
senting their claims; all have em- 
bodied in their general plan a 
pretty correct knowledge of the 
neculiar trade conditions which 
must be met in their distribution 
to the public; some have attained 
success by making their announce- 
ment anticipate symptoms of the 
diseases they are represented as 
curing—a course which makes 
sales to those who are easily in- 
fluenced into believing that illness 
is identical with some terrible and 
fatal malady; some induce sales 
by “scarry” advertising, the kind 
that makes the reader feel that he 
is on the verge of mental decay 
and physical ruin; others have at- 
tained popularity through con- 
servative advertising and dignified 
methods appealing more especially 
to the educated classes, who are 
only convinced by cold, faultless 
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logic; and by far the greater num- 
ber owe their success to their ap- 
peals to women—their vanity, or 
iheir depleted physical condition. 

Other things which conspire to 
the success or failure of a proprie- 
tary remedy are its price and the 
mediums used for publ-city pur- 
poses. To-day the tendency is 
toward a popular price. Now, the 
journey of a one dollar remedy 
would be very precarious, while 
ten or fifteen years ago a dollar 
was the prevailing price, and most 
everything was offered at that fig- 
ure, and comparatively little trou- 
ble was experienced in getting it. 
To-day most remedies are put up 
in two or three sizes, and sold at 
as many prices. Ordinarily speak- 
ing, one size is best, because the 
extra cost for pac 
other sizes is not warranted. 
Twenty-five os seems to be 
about all that can be charged for a 
proprietary remedy to-day, al- 
though there are a few successful 
exceptions, and also several that 
have attained success that have 
been offered as low as ten cents— 
though, except in cases where the 
demand is likely to be exceedingly 
large, it would not pay to attempt 
to market a proprietary remedy, 
and depend on a profit by selling 
it low enough so that the retailer 
can make something by selling it 
at ten cents. 

Among the available mediums 
are booklets, circulars and similar 
printed matter; billboards, the 
newspapers, street cars and vari- 
ous others of more or less doubt- 
ful value. Expericnce teaches that 
if one has only enough money to 
use one of the above for publicitv. 
that the newspaper is by all odds 
the most certain to secure results. 
If enough money is at hand, the 
most slipshod method and_ the 
most careless copy will in time re- 
ult in putting a proprietary rem- 
edv on a paying basis. But, as in 

ther enterprises, the great secret 
lies in finding out exactly how 
much money is required to pro 
duce a given result; therefore, in 
advertising a “patent medicine,” 
the great point is to determine how 
little money is needed to success 
fully advertise in a way to get re- 
sults. And this is a matter for 





ages, etc., for 
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study, and for which no rules can 
be laid down, so widely will the 
conditions vary, and so specula 
tive is the science of advertising 

What sort of a marketing meth- 
od pays best is another determin- 
ing factor in the success of a pro- 
prietary remedy. Some start their 
advertising in a certain locality, 
and then send salesmen out with 
instructions to “load up” the drug- 
gists, which is comparatively easy 
with some special and attractive 
proposition; others put their ap- 
propriation in mediums of large 
circulation, and then wait for the 
demand to come through the con- 
sumer, the retailer and the whole- 
saler—and perhaps this is the bet- 
ter way, though it certainly is 
much slower and requires more 
money to make a start. Both these 
methods have been used with suc- 
cess by different concerns, and 
choice may be governed entirely 
by individual conditions. 

Sampling is considered the most 
productive of results of any meth 
od, although it is of course quite 
expensive. Sampling should not 
be done in a promiscuous way at 
all, but every package should be 
placed in the hands of a prospec 
tive consumer. This kind of sam 
pling costs most, but in the end 
pays best and surest.—Spatula. 

aie 
IN PIANO WORLD. 

The Mueller Piano & Organ Co., of 
Neb., have been — stimulati: 
y offering free to a certain date 
piano lessons for the name « 
rrospective piano buyer who buy 
of the firm within sixty day 
of name, the teacher 
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2 I SUFFERED VERY MUCH FROM WHA 
BELIEVE WAS THE RESULT OF CARRY! 
HEAVY LOADs,”’ 
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CONTRIBUTED BY A 
CRANK. 
By D. #H. 


I talked for a full half hour the 
other day with a chronic invalid— 
one of these chaps who are al- 
ways ailing and dosing, yet who 
are never sufficiently sick to go to 
bed and have it out with a doctor 
—and he expressed a rather in- 
teresting opinion anent the meth- 
ods of certain of the great medi 
cine advertisers as these methods 
appear to the view of a prospective 
victim who knows n¢ thing of ad- 
vertising technique, but who reads 
religiously the paid columns of the 
newspapers and magazines, 

“I make it a point,” said he, 
placing his hand over one of his 
kidneys, presumably to lull a sud- 
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den pain, “to try every remedy 
which seems to promise relief 
from the varied and distressing 


symptoms from which I suffer. 
I find an advertisement that con- 
vinces me, and I buy the nostrum, 
using it faithfully according to di 


rections until I find another ad- 
vertisement which sets me off in 
another direction. It is not an 


unple: asant means of diverting 
one’s mind from the cares of busi- 
ness and other things. Some of 
the medicine advertising is ex- 
tremely comforting and hope-in- 
spiring. I never despair so long 
as I have a fresh batch of ‘saved 
from the grave’ and ‘given up by 
nineteen doctors’ testimonials to 
read every Saturday night.” 
“Then it is the testimonial feat- 
ure that most appe: ils to you, is 
ur” asked. 
“Yes, testimonials 
some reason to take hold of a 
fellow—that is, the right sort of 
testimonials do. But there are a 
aumber of concerns advertising 
medicine in this country whose 
testimonials, far as I am con- 
cerned, are absolutely without 
value. Iam not going to mention 
any names. I am simply going to 
ay that when I see that Senator 
So-and-so, who is pictured as a 
big, husky chap and whose record 
shows him to be strong as a team 


for 


seem 


so 





of yearling steers, has given his 
testimony for a remedy, I make 
up my mind that that remedy ts 
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not the stuff for me. The sena- 
tor’s opinion is not worth a pinch 
of salt to me. What I want is an 
expression from John Smith, of 
Podunk, who has. been too deli- 
cate to run even for a town trus- 
teeship. I do not believe that 
three out of ten sufferers are con- 
vinced 


or even attracted by this 
‘prominent people’ idea in testi- 
monials. Now my trouble— 


The balance of the half hour 
was taken up by a recountal of his 
aches and pains and _ sensations, 
which | omit. 

* * * 


A recent issue of a Des Moines 
daily contained a_ half column 
news item regarding two smooth 
“grafters’ who are touring the 
country and working a bogus dia- 
mond ne on three-ball men and 
hotel keepers. The item is an in- 
teresting interesting that 
I cannot but entertain a suspicion 
that the game also includes new 
paper reporters of over-confiding 
natures. At any rate, it is a bang- 
up advertisement for a firm of 
heavy advertisers in Chicago. 





one—so 


Here it is: 


an at the Kirkwood this 








1at these grafters had 
oO ps up with bogus dia- 
mor li ul ley are peddling out to 
people about the country. The stones 
are m ee nd were procured of the 
sarrios Di — Company of Chicago, 
and it seems ‘the it the brilliancy is about 
the same as a real diamond. F ven, it 
is claimed, the government officials have 
been deceived by the stones. 
The stones are so much like the real 
thing that t grafters have succeeded 





e 
them at 
y and have 


in pawnilig 


loan shops about 
the cou 


also secured large 














sums from hotel proprietors on the 
stones, to whom they have told a tale 
of woe — being broke. 

They purchase a_ three-carat stone 
~ — $4. 50. With this stone they 
ave zed in some instances as high 
as S10 0 ‘the value of the stone being 
ibout $300, provided it was genuine. 
The samen part about these stones 
is that they can be put to every test 
the genuine diamond can and will stand 
it. The diamond merchants about Des 
Moines have been notified of the com- 
ing of these sharks, and as a result are 
skeptical about any stone that comes in 
their place. A reporter for the Capital 
visited a few of the pawnshops this 
morning regarding the bogus _ stones. 
One of the pawnbrokers. whe insisted 
that his name not be used, said: 

“[ am willing to confess that I have 
been duped by the Barrios diamond. A 
man came in here last week and wanted 
a loan on his stone. I looked it over 
and it looked good to me. In fact, I 
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have been handling diamonds for twen- 
ty years and I actually hit on that bum 
stone. It was just as brilliant as any 
diamond I ever held in my hands and 
I gave it the usual test. It proved all 
right. One day while examining the 
stone I found the word ‘Barrios’ on the 
inside of the ring. I had been reading 
the Chicago papers and knew in an in- 
stant that 1 had been duped. I have 
said nothing and do not want anything 
said about it, for I am sore to think 
that after my twenty years’ experience 
I should be duped i in such a manner. 


PU BLICIT Y BY PROXY. 


A few of the best plans we can think 
of, or ever heard of, to get others to 
advertise your business for you are 
given in brief. 

About the “smartest” thing is for a 
grocer to furnish the liquor dealers who 
ship out of town with large address 
tags on which an ad appears. The liq- 
uor men will be glad to use the tags, 
as they are generally anxious to con- 
ceal the contents of their packages. 

The pay envelope furnished free to 
manufactories with an ad on has been 
considered rather unwise on account of 
its “freshness,” but to make them 
worth something a line should be print- 
ed across the top reading: “This en- 
velope is worth 25 cents and will be 
redeemed on any purchase of $5 at 


“ 


Florists or cafe proprietors ought to 
make it pay furnishing playhouses with 
small envelopes with an ad on their 
face for inclosing reserved seat tickets 
in when sold in advance. 

A little thing costing but a trifle 
more than handbills would be to fur- 
nish venders of peanuts and popcorn 


in one’s vicinity with small paper bags 
with the ad on, and a catch-cut should 
be used with the wording. 

Millers could supply retail grocers 
with counter slips containing ads of 
their flour, and to make them of some 
value to the customer different receipts 
for “‘raising the dough” or for making 
the “butter fly” with hot biscuit, ought 
to be printed on the reverse side. 

Call cards to place in the window 
when ice is wanted could be used to 
advantage by most any dealer, especial- 
ly a firm selling refrigerators. The ad 
could go into details and the icemen 
would be glad to distribute the cards 
over their routes. 

Business men pay large sums for 
leasing ground, erecting and lettering 
bulletin-boards outside of town, when 
for a fraction of the cost they could 
hire the two sides of any of the nu- 
merous covered express wagons that 
are constantly on the streets and paint 
them with attractive signs which would 
be seen by hundreds of people where 
one person would see the bulletins. 

A good scheme for a china-ware 
dealer who loans dishes to fairs and 
festivals would be to advertise that he 
furnished ice cream saucers free, and 
have his name and number burnished 
in the bottom of the plates, so that as 
the cream disappeared his ad could be 
read. Dean Bowman. 
~ 
NOT PART OF DEMONSTRATION. 

To young men and women who “dem- 
onstrate”’ belts, collar buttons, inhalers 
and other things in shop windows: 
Don’t chew gum. You have no idea 
how the practice detracts from the dig- 
nity of your performance.—National 
Advertiser. 














DR. wees NEW HYGIENIC SYRINGE. 





Pour Rapid Flow Screw Pipes. Two Long Flexible Rubber 
Colon Tubes, ‘“Betra Heavy % inch Tubes. 


The benefits and great importance of propery ewe the colon la now 
fully recognized, and \t bas led & « large and increasing demand for 
syringes used for this purpom, The appliances in general use 
bave one very serious fault, the water is discharged tuto the lower part 
of the rectu » ,which distends and thus produces an irritation which often 
proves very injurious, causing end eaggraveting pilessod otber reciat 
troubles. Ia ts frequently « cause of consUpation and creates & necessity 
for contivuing the usg of eoemaes indefinitely. Ta overcome tbis tbe 
pew syringe ts belog jotrodaced and used 


. Dr. Wright's syringe consists of astrong, well made, four quart rubber 


bag or reservoir w' 
vaginal and irriga’ 





nthe usual set of bard rubber tubes: Infants, rectal, 
, aod two long, soft rubber flexible tubes, by 
rtura and Into the 
be carried yp to 
the transverse colon. The water is then discharged eit Js needed and 
the cleansing is'made much more periect than It can be io apy otber 
way. The tubing and the outlets are extra large, securing a rapid dis 
charge of the water. which reduces the time required to lew tbun ove 
baif that usually taken, which is a very great advantage over other 
eyringes. This new syringe will prove a most important nelp ia tbe 
taking of “Internal baths.” The New Method” treatment as recom- 
mended by Dr. Forestand others, wlll prove curadve in many cases 
when all otber methods fail. 

Dr. Wrights’ ayringe complete, wub manual cog taining full directious 
for use, carefully packed in a Sve polished wooden case, will De sent 
prepaid to any address on receiptof price, 4.00, with a copy of Dr Forest's 
Great work, “The New Metbod,": best work op Health and Disesse pub- 
daked (Price, $1.00) for $4.50, 


address THE HEALTH-CULTURE CO., \ 
481 Fifth Avenue, New York; 











THIs advertisement illustrates 
certain way: of i impressing the pot 
ular mind. Reading it, we are 
almost convinced that buying an- 
other syringe involves going into 
danger, without at all receiving 





the service a syringe is supposed 
to render. A number of such ad- 
vertisements is likely enough to 
leave the conclusion that only by 
the particular article advertised 
can the object in view be attained. 
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** ]satd in my haste all men are liars.”—Psalm xv, U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons, 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsoluéely. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger (1).—The 
Daily Ledger is the leading paper of 
Birmingham, the most prosperous city 
of the South. The position was won 
and is held by the publication of a su- 
perior newspaper and by the develop- 
ment of the field it occupies. The 
growth of the paper, year by year, has 
been so marked as to call forth the 
highest praise from those who have 
watched its career, and the stress laid 
upon this by advertisers is significant. 

Jpon the testimony of its advertisers, 
who annually spend thousands of dol- 
lars for space in its columns, the man- 
agement of the Daily Ledger is satis- 
fied to rest its case. 

COT ORADO, 

Denver (Col.) Rocky Mountain News 
(1). The Rocky Mountain News 
printed, during January, February and 
March, 1901, 4,308 columns of adver- 
tising—765 columns more than the Den- 
ver Republican, the second best Denver 
paper. If from the totals of each paper 
the legal advertising be deducted—and 
this is fair, since the placing of legal 
advertising is often influenced by other 
than business reasons—the difference in 


favor of the News is 969 columns, an 
average of 10.7 columns per day. For 
the Month of March, just ended, the 


News printed 1,615 columns of advertis- 
ing—298 columns more than the Repub- 
lican. If the legal advertising is elimi- 
nated from the count, the difference in 
favor of the News is 351 columns, or 
an average for the thirty-one days of 
11.7 columns per day. The most care- 
ful advertisers at home and abroad al- 
ways make an appropriation for space 
in the Rocky Mountain News 
CONNECTICUT. 

Sridgeport (Conn.) Farmer (1) 
The largest circulation and best medi- 
um for advertisers in Western Connect 
icut. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington (D. C.) American In- 
ventor (2).—The recognized medium 
between capital and industry. The best 
all round scientific journal published. 
Illustrated, up-to-date technical articles 
from clever, able pens in every issue. 
All the latest scientific news. Reaches 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From 7 cone matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


all classes of people, goes to all govern- 


ment officials. Its value as an adver- 
tising medium is greater than others, 
because it reaches the manufacturer, 
the capitalist, the promoter, the con- 
tractor, the inventor. The people who 
have money to spend—the people who 
spend it. 

Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
(1).—No other city in the country can 


be so completely covered by one news- 
paper as is Washington by the Evening 
Star. It completely covers its field. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Breeder’s Gazette (1). 
—Is distinctly the business farmer’s pa- 
per. It contains no trashy stories, no 
‘funny pages.” It is a $2 weekly and 
its clientage represents the very best 
elements in American agriculture. Its 
average circulation during 1900 was 
41,311—and that means bona fide ac- 
tual subscriptions, as the Gazette is not 
circulated gratuitously. 


Chicago (Ill.) Farmers’ Review (1). 
—Has the largest paid circulation in 
Illinois of any agricultural paper. It 


reaches a better class of farmers than 
any other paper, because it is a better 


paper. Be sure it is on your list 
Danville (I1l.) Commercial (1).—Is 
the only evening paper in a city of 


23,000 and reaches 3,500 homes daily. 
It is strictly a home paper run on igor 
ideas, and is read bv exactly the class 
of people most advertisers desire to 
reach. It has a strong prestige. 
Peoria (Ill.) Star (1).—The biggest 
and best daily newspaper in Illinois out- 


side of Chicago. Average circulation 
for 1900 was 15,800—present circula- 
tion over 17,300—more than all the 


other daily papers in Peoria combined. 
The Star’s circulation is guaranteed by 
the Advertiser’s Guarantee Association 
and the American Newspaper Directory. 
Present rates, 2% cents per line flat. 
Get in while the rates are so low—they 
will be increased next year. 

Quincy (Tll.) Reliable Poultry Jour- 
nal (1).—Although devoted exclusively 
to poultry, it has grown from a modest 
beginning, seven years ago, to be a 
larger paper, costing more to produce 
and is read by a larger number of peo- 
ple than any horse, cattle, sheep, swine 
paper, or any combined live stock paper 
in this country. 

Sterling (Ill) Gazette (3).—Does 
more to stimulate the growth and pros 
perity of Sterling and Rock Falls and 
to advertise the two cities than all the 
other local papers combined. The Ga 
zette not only keeps the people stirred 
up locally as to matters of progress, 
but by making mention of items of local 
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manufacturing, municipal, canal and 
other development causes the two cities 
to be advertised all over the world, as 
every important item of this nature 
published in the Gazette is immediately 
reproduced in numerous trade journals 
of wide circulation. 
INDIANA, 


c 
] 
I 





Huntington (Ind.) Guid 
(1).—Reaches the n t f 1 
ers of the State, bex he ost 


progressive paper in 
over, it proves its circt ion; adver 
tisers get all they pay f 

Indianapolis (Ind.) ! 
(1).—Is the only medium to sell p 
try and eggs. Try an advertisement 
its columns and be convinced. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) News (1).—In- 
dianapolis and Indiana covered by one 














paper, the Indianapolis Phe 
daily average circulation, 
IOWA, 
Decorah (Towa) Posten (1).-—It 


reaches the Norwegian farme 
great Northwest, and has a | r- 
culation than y other Norwegian 
newspaper published 
Des Moines (lowa) F 








(1).—-Reaches 30,000 
scribers every week, it 
perous secti 
It is a pape 
are lov why 
such good ind 





that the / Tribi 

paper in the best State 
Des Moines (lowa) Poultry Farmer 

(1).—-Actually has and guarantees 60, 












000 ti includes 
all ncle Sam _ gove 
ext its influence is as 


Uncle’s mantle of  sovere 
up-to-date 
unders 


readers 
where 





good bl 
modern 
ment 
ci¢ Ss 


vantages of 
stituency. 
KANSAS. 
Pleasanton (Kas.) Obser 








The Observer is no ordina y 
printshon. Non-residents and traveling 
men who visit the office say is one 








of the best in the State. The c 
tion is more than double that of the 
average country weekly 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

T.owell (Mass.) Telegram (1).—The 
Telegram carries more home advertising 
than ary two other Lowell papers com 
bined. It is the only Sunday | i 
Middlesex County. and covers 
towns as well as this city. 
rates low. Circulation May 

MICIIIGAN, 

Detroit (Mich.) Jour 
mly metropolitan Republican newspaper 
in a great Republican State. 

Detroit (Mich.) and Tribune 
(1).—The Detroit N« (evening) and 








(1).—The 


= 











Tritune (morning) (combined—all 
vertising appears in both papers) « 
Michigan thoroughly. Aver it 





tion over 75,000 daily, by far in excess 
of all other Detroit papers combined. 
Grand Rapids  (Mich.) Vichigan 
Tradesman (3.)—Subscription receipts 
of the Michigan Tradesman during 
the month of May were $714, being the 











vublication. Nine-tenths of this amount 
came in voluntarily by mail. The 
Tradesman candidly believes that no 
other trade journal in the mercantile 
line can duplicate this showing or come 
anywhere near it 

MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Farm, Sto 
and Home (1).—-Shows a greater in 
crease in advertising patronage over 
last year than any other farm journal 
in the Northwest. Advertisers are be 
ginning to appreciate its efforts in be 
half of clean advertising, and are giv 
ing it preference over mediums whose 
columns are open to e€ fakir with 
the price. They are not doing it from 
sentiment, either, but because Farm 
Stock and Home is the best business 
bringer. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal (1). 
The Minneapolis Journal during the 
1900 ran more paid advertising 
y other paper in the Northwest. 
sers prove circulation. 
ypolis (Minn.) Northwestern 
urist (1).—The Northwestern 
turtst was established in 1884, 


largest of any May in the history of the 
i 

















to 16 its atest circulation 
was Since 1896 it has 
f over 56,000, and it 


1 Some of the “old 
conserva down in Sleepy 
ilo 1 the Northwestern 
Agriculturist yet as fully as they should 
for their own interests, in spite of its 
progress, its prominence and its ab 
solute guarantee of 56,000 minimum cir 
culation semi-monthly ; 60,000 average 
But the wide-awakes do use it, and 
their number is growing rapidly. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Farmer (1).—Cir 
culates among the prosperous, progres 
sive farmers in the Northwest. No pa 
per reaches finer constituency; no 
paper gives ad sers better results at 


so low a cost. 


s sfill 











MISSOURI, 

Kansas City (Mo.) Journal (1). 
The rapid progress of the Kansas City 
Journal the past four years is certainly 
phenomenal in newspaper history. In 
a city the size of Kansas City to in 
crease in four years from a circulation 
of between 17,000 and 18,000 to 50,000 
daily and Sunday; and from a weekly 
circulation of about 20,000 to 120,000 
must certainly appeal to all newspaper 
men and advertisers as little short of 
marvelous. The Journal has no apolo 
gies to make for this rapid growth—it 
has been steady, consistent, natural, 
from day to day, month to month, year 
to year—it followed in the wake of a 
good newspaper, fast mail trains and 
up-to-date newspaper methods. That a 
city of 165,000 with a rich surrounding 
territory must have a great morning 
newspaper was inevitable; the Journal 
simply took advantage of its opportun 
ity. The Jour now has the largest 
circulation of any morning newspaper 
between St. Louis and Chicago and 
San Francisco 

St. Louis (Mo.) Dispatch (3).—The 
American Newspaper Directory, Geo 
. Rowell & Co., New York, issued a 
list of papers, one from each State 
selected by them upon investigation, as 
the largest circulated paper in the State. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, as every 
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hody knows, has post of honor in the 

State of Missouri. George P. Rowell 

& Co. might have truthfully added, the 

largest-in any State between the Missis- 

sippi River and Pacific Ocean. 
NEBRASKA, 

_Lincoln (Neb.) Western Poultry 

Z (1).—-Ten thousand guaranteed 
circulation. People in this territory 
have plenty of money and let go of it 
easy. 

NEW JERSEY, 

Washington (N. J.) Star (1).— 
Sworn average weekly circulation 3,326, 
for six months to January 1, 1900. Un- 
questionably the foremost weekly in 
New Jersey. 

NEW YORK, 

New York (N. Y.) Home Cheer (2). 

If you have an advertisement that 
will pay anywhere put it in Home 
Cheer and make money. We pay par 
ticular attention to small  advertise- 
ments——arrange them according to size, 
put them next reading matter, and 


charge you exactly the same price we do 


the big advertiser. A good paper, hon- 
est circulation and the right price will 
bring paying results at any time of 
year. Home Cheer gives you over 100,- 
ooo proved circulation for 30 cents a 
line. It will bring profitable returns in 
the dull yeas. 

New York (N. Y.) Journal (3). 
The circulation of the Sunday Journal 
is greater than the combined circulation 
of the World, Tribune, Press and 
Times. 


New York (N. Y.) Menorah Montlily 
(3).--The Menorah Monthly will here- 
after be the official organ of the Jewish 
Chautauqua, as well as of the In lepend- 


ent Order B’ne B’rith. 

New York (N. Y.) Metropolitan and 
Rural Home (1).—Has a positive, guar- 
anteed circulation of 500,000 every is 
sue. It’s a bright, readable paper which 
interests every member of the family. 
It brings advertisers traceable results 
and lots of them. And best of all its 
rates are the lowest of any agricultural 


afford to 
Investi- 


paper in 
overlook 
gate it. 

New York (N. Y.) Nez 

Is the only paper 
interests of that rdaneeiee 
perous section of New York City known 
as “The West End.’”’ No shrewd ad- 
vertiser who desires to appeal to a high 
class constituency can afford to omit it 
from his list. 

New York (N. Y.) 
New York Times, 
ago, adopted as 


the world. Can you 
such a proposition? 


ws-Letter 
published in the 
and _ pros- 


(1). 


The 
while 


Times 
not a great 
its motto, “All the 
news that’s fit to print,” reduced its 
price to one cent, abolished illus 
trated supplement on Sunday, and since 
then has furnished the public the news 
and the comment upon it in an unsen- 


(3). 


its 


sational and _ self-respecting manner. 
The Times has made steady and rapid 
progress in acquiring a large circula 
tion and a valuable advertising patron- 
age along these lines. The fact is not 
only most encouraging in itself, but it 
also warrants the hope that so excellent 
and profitable an example may before 


long be widely imitated. 
Rochester (N. Y.) Green's 

Grower has already passed the 

mark and is now making plans for ag- 


Fruit 


75,000 
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gressive work so that within six montlis 
it ought to reach the 100,000 goal. “It 
does July issue will be 80,000 
copies. 

Schenectady (N. Y.) Daily Union 
(3).—Simply to demonstrate in figures 
how the (Union's popularity as an ad 
vertising medium stands at the head 
of the list in this city, the following 
statement is of interest: During the 
months of February, March, April and 
May, the Union carried 641 columns of 
paid business advertising more than any 
other local paper. The figures for each 
month which show how this popularity 
of the Union among advertisers is in 
creasing right along, are as_ follows: 
February, 137%; March, 157; April, 
171; May, 175%. 

South Byron (N. Y.) Hints (1). 
Is of value to advertisers because its 
subscribers are intelligent, refined and 
well-to-do people. Because it is read 
and studied from cover to cover. Be- 
cause it 1S preserved on account of its 
value. The various entertainments pub- 
lished during a year if bought separate- 
ly would cost over $10.00. Because its 
circulation of 5,000 is greatly enhanced 
in value as each subscriber represents a 
society that uses the paper in arranging 
its entertainments. Because it is the 


only magazine 


devoted exclusively to 
Entertainments, 


Socials, Fairs ind 
Raising Money for Church, 
1 and Charitable Organiza 
Because it is a Bureau of Infor- 
subscriber 
(N. Y.) Herald (3).—What 
want is news. This the 
Herald supplies to them. It gives them 
all the Yonkers news and its advertis- 
ing columns give the news of the 
stores. The Herald is, in fact, not 
only a newspaper, but a newsy paper, 
and it spares neither trouble nor ex- 
pense to give the people of Yonkers 
every item of Yonkers history that 
day produces. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 
Wilmington (N. C.) Morning 
(1).—Oldest daily newspaper in North 
Carolina. Guaranteed bona fide, every 
day circulation larger than that of any 
other daily newspaper in Wilmington. 


OHIoO, 
(O.) Billboard (3).— 
paper in the 


Plans of 








onkers 
the people 


each 


ed 


Cincinnati 
There is only one United 
States which covers the distinctive field 
of open air amusements, the Billboard. 
It is the source of information to cir- 
cus managers, performers and attaches 
to whom it comes each week like a let- 
ter from home; to the great fraternity 
iIlposters, distributers and samplers 
a mine of information; to the 
Tom showman, the vaudeville 
the medicine show performer, 
the rough rider, the cavalry 
cowboy, and to every other 
the Wild West it is an in- 








and to 
man, the 


member of 








spiration Street fair promoters and 
carnival directors, State and county 
fair secretaries all read it. You find it 
on all up-to-date news stands. Horse 
men and all classes of those who appre 
ciate fine anima racing men and 
horse fanc , at find in the Billboard 
a paper filled with interest 

Dayton (O.) Daily News (1.)—The 
Daily News is the family paper in Day 
ton, a city of 100,000 population, and 
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the trading center of a district tapped 
in every direction by traction or steam 
roads and containing 250,000 people. 
The sworn daily average circulation 
exceeds 16,000, and more than the com- 
bined “claimed” paid circulations of 
any two daily papers published in 
Dayton. 

Sandusky (O.) Star (1).—Is a bright, 
newsy, readable home newspaper. It 
has a circulation of 2,725 every work- 
ing day. These people are the home 
owners, ~ people who. read advertis- 
ing, and who buy what they see adver- 
tised, and who buy for themselves, and 
for their houses and for their families. 
They are the bone and sinew of Erie 
County, the very people that you want 
to reach. You can reach these people 
through the Sandusky Star for less 
money than you can through any other 
paper or papers in Erie County. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Farm Journal (1). 
—It’s a fact that dollar for dollar it 
carries more poultry advertising than 
most of the big, exclusively poultry pa- 
pers. Doesn’t that mean something? 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Practical Farmer 
(1).—It prints more matter of practical 
value to farmers than any other agri- 
cultural paper in the country, because 
every department in it is edited by a 
practical man, in close touch with the 
actual conditions on the farm. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Times  (3).— 
Philadelphia Times has drawn a_ line 
that it never allows to be passed. It 
refuses to insert, at any price, though 
they are repeatedly offered, all adver- 
tisements of “diseases of men,” “‘fe- 
male remedies,” ‘‘guaranteed cures” 
and such like indecencies, and of mas- 
sage, \clairvoyamce and other cloak's 
for vice. It equally refuses advertise- 
ments which promise something for 
nothing, that guarantee big dividends 
or otherwise lure the reader to ques- 
tionable investments. And it absolutely 
rejects all objectionable displays and the 
huge illustrations in advertisements 
that are offensive to good taste and to 
common decency. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader 
(1).—Is without a rival in one of the 
richest advertising fields in the United 
States. Is the largest and most widely 
read paper in South Dakota and is the 
avenue for reaching big business. South 
Dakota is to-day the most prosperous 
State in the Union. 

TEN NESSEE. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal-Tribune 
(1).—Knroxville is the third city in 
Tennessee acocrding to the census of 
1900. Memphis first, Nashville second, 
Knoxville third, Chattanooga fourth. 
The Journai-Tribune is the first paper 
in Knoxville. The only morning and 
Sunday paper in Knoxville. The only 
two-cent daily in the State (all others 
five cents). The only Republican daily 
in the South. Covers East Tennessee, 
Western North Carctina, Northern 
Georgia and Southwestern’ Virginia. 
Largest circulation guaranteed. 

VIR UUNTA, 

Norfolk (Va.) Virginian Pilot (2). 
The Virginian Pilot is the only promi- 
nent morning daily in the State that 
sends regularly to the American News- 
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paper Directory a detailed sworn state- 
ment in accordance with requirements. 
WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Evening Wisconsin (3) 
—A comparative statement by months of t e 
advertising carried by the Evening Wisconsin 
shows a net gain of 1,268 columns for the year 
1g00 over 1899. The ratio of increase for the 
first ten weeks of 1go1 is even greater than the 
increase of 1900 over 1899. This increase of 
ten weeks amounts to 228 columns over the 
business carried during the first ten weeks of 
last ae increase quite commensurate with 
the general prosperity of the Northwest. The 
EveningiW isconsin does notprintithese figures 
so much in a spirit of boastfulness as to prove 
by a most sensitive barometer the hopeful 
promises of its prophecy that the first year’s 
business of the twentieth century will surpass 
that of the last year of the nineteenth century. 
Whatever of the years to follow the first year 
we leave to the skill, industry and enterprise 
of the American ople. 

Oshkosh (Wis.) Times (1).—It’s a 
rich country that is covered by the 
Oshkosh Times; 7,500 papers sent to 
actual subscribers in Northern Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. 

ONTARIO (CAN.). 

Peterboro (Ont.) Morning Times (1). 
—Has the largest circulation of any 
daily in Ontario, outside of three of the 
chief cities. It is the only morning 
daily between Toronto and Ottawa, and 
covers all Eastern Ontario. Daily and 
weekly editions. 

Toronto (Ont.) Ladies’ Magazine (1).—Is a 
companion, entertainer and guide every step of 
the way; it is the one high-class magazine in 
Canada of interest to every member of the fam- 
ily ; it has everything to tempt subscribers and 
advertisers ; it is backed by all the resources 
of capital, ex erience, brains and energy that 
have achieved such notable success ; the circu- 
lation is large,and the rates are lower than 
they should be. 

Woodstock (Ont.) Sentinel-Review (1).— 
The daily Sentine/-Review has five times the 
circulation of any other daily medium in the 
county. The weekly Sentinel-Review has 
three times the circulation of any other weekly 
published in the Oxford district. Except 
through the Sentinel-Review you cannot 
reach more than one-fourth of the people of 
Woodstock and Oxford. 

QUEBEC (CAN.). 

Montreal (Que.) Star (1).—For 
twenty-six years the Star has published, 
daily, the figures of its circulation. This 
gives advertisers the knowledge they 
want. It is customary for papers of 
small circulation to refer to circulation 
in generalities, without giving figures. 
The Star gives its issue in plain figures. 
The circulation of the daily Star, in 
1896, was 45,595. To-day it is 56,721, 
being an increase of twenty per cent; 
in 1891, was 31,787—to-day it is 56,721, 
being an increase of 78 per cent; in 
1885, was 24,778—to- day it is 56,721, 
being an increase of 128 ner cent. In- 
telligent advertisers demand the figures 
of the circulation of the paper in which 
they advertise, and they have a right 
to know. The circulation of the Daily 
Star is 40,000 a day more than that of 
soy other English paper published in 

Montreal. The circulation of the Daily 
Star is 25,000 more than the combined 
circulation of all the other English 
daily papers published in Montreal. Any 
advertiser has a right to question these 
Statements, 
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WINDOW DRESSING. 

Front windows constitute a very im- 
portant part of store equipment. Dress- 
ing them as attractively as possible and 
frequently changing their contents 








BY A TAXIDERMIST. 


gives an advertisement that, excepting 
a few minor details, costs nothing but 
anor 

The man who dresses windows 
should not only have a_ knowledge of 
the goods to be displayed, but in addi- 


tion should be possessed of some me- 
chanical skill, verily a jack of all trades. 
If he has an understanding and appre- 


ciation of art so much the better. He 
could then more readily conceive and 
execute artistic and_ effective color 


schemes. The true window dresser is 
a true artist, though his work is often 
marred and made laughable by mis- 
placed price-marks. 

In a walk through the shopping dis- 
trict and then through the side streets 
of New York one can see all the de- 
grees of window dressing the dry 
goods window with its air of dainty re- 
finement, the glaringly cheap window 
of the mark-down merchant with its 
melancholy, grating contrasts, and from 
that to the grave, gay, curious, fantas- 
tic and freaky windows that serve to 
illustrate the character of the different 
stores and oftentimes in a feeble way 
their contents. 

3ut down in certain 
may see the strangest 
dows to be found anywhere. 


sections one 
appearing win- 
The spec- 


tacular and sometimes weird effects pro- 





A PAWN SHOP. 
duced by the itinerant window dresser 
are enough to attract the attention of 


a graven image. Some of the windows 
are absolutely startling. 
For beauty and quiet 


elegance the 
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appearance of the Wanamaker windows 


is without a peer. Here may be seen 
the latest and best of fashion’s crea 
tions. Few, indeed, are the women 


who can gaze on this entrancing show 
of dainty finery, probably a clustering 
of shimmering silken lingerie, or may 
haps just a fluffy parasol, and then re- 
treat without a rapturous swell of de- 
sire, or leave their praises long unsung. 

Probably the windows which appeal 
to men most are those of Rogers, Peet 
& Co. One never sees an indiscrimi- 
nate mass of everything in general and 
nothing in particular in these windows. 
There is never a haphazard confusion 
of articles resulting in a desire for 
none. On the contrary, there is always 
a striking singularity of purpose in the 
exhibits and there is a tempter hidden 
in the goods. It may be the appearance 
quality or price, perhaps all combined, 
but there is comeaiiine that lures the 
looker to the counter inside and chang- 
es admirer into buyer. 

To those interested a careful inspec- 
tion of the many clever and unique 
windows in the city of New York will 
afford a profitable and interesting study. 
That many merchants think so is prov- 





A JAPANESE WINDOW. 


a number of 
dressers to 
the work of 


en by the fact that quite 
them send their window 
this city regularly to see 
their contemporaries. 
WILLIAM 
ee 


SMELLING HIS 


Harcourt. 


OATS. 


That is a very different thing from 
“feeling his oats’; it is the difference 
between “having” and “hoping to 
have.” More than one well-planned 


and_ well-conducted advertising cam- 
paign has come to naught in the same 
way that many a horse has fallen in 


his eagerness to run as soon as he 
smelled his goal—namely, home and 
oats. 

When the orders begin to roll in, 
and success is within measurable dis- 
tance, more than one advertiser has 


felt inclined to take the reins from his 
advertising agent and spend twice as 
much money in a given time as origi- 
nally planned, hoping thereby to reach 
the goal of success so much the sooner. 

Horses are not the only animals that 
fall and break their knees.—Our Wedge. 

- <o 


attention to newspaper 


READERS give 1 
to which attention has 


advertisements 
been given. 
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A MARK TWAIN SUGGESTION. 

* There is a point at which advertising 
is greatly helped by matter that lic 

ens it, just as a good dinner is better 
for the salads and pastry. As a rule 
the newspaper ad is short enough to 
carry off its facts unaided, but in such 
long ads as booklets or cat: ilogues noth- 


Twain and 
the head 
or something in 


ing is lost by printing Mark 
Artemas Ward proverbs at 
and foot of each page 
that line. 





+o —_—_—_ 
TWO ESSENTIZ ALS 

Ads that are successfu! in " catching 

the eye are sometimes lacking in the 


qualities that catch the brain. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


é e South is booming as never before in its 
history. y not ride in on the crest of 
the wav enter M ssippi terri 
tory suc mest pros 1s section) 
without, ¢ HERALD, Water Valley, 
Miss. 1 home print, largest circulation and 
stands first in the confidence of the people. 


WISCONSIN. 


D° ODGE COUNTY FARMER, Bea er Dam, Wis. 
Stock raising and farming. ( Cire’n 1900, 1,416 









an ad in T 

















CANADA. 


YANADIAN ADVERTISING 1s best done b 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG 
Montreal. 





THE 
ONCY, 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 








Send for 








pre EAGLE, semi-monthly 4 pages. 
rates. A. R. “DAVISON, pub., <empsville, Ala. 
PRACTICAL WEATHER. Published once a 


month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 

of the Weather, the most accurate and_ reliable 
long range forecasts ever appearing in print, 
jeages d on terrestrial meteorological data, and on 
ound scientific a as those of our 
N: itional Weather Bureau’s, It also publishes 
interesting articles on the philosophy of the 
weather 

PRACTICAL WEATHER circulates in every State 

also Canada and Mexico and our new possess 
It also goes to India, Australia,and nearly 
countries in Europe. It has s 
telligence of the world ar 
representing almost every profession, trade and 
calling. It is truly cosmopolitan and an Al 
advertising medium for this and foreign coun 
tries. Rates for adve tony sernianed on — 
cayon. Address PRACTICAL WEATHER PUL 
LISH {ING CO., Montgomery, Ala. 


ILLINOIS. 


é bes JOURNAL OF THE SCIENCE OF OSTEO- 

PATHY. DR. J. M. LITTLEJOHN, President 
Am. College of Osteopathic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, editor, 1 Wgrren Ave., Chicago, IIL. 




















BAKERS. 


95 00 BAKERS every mo. read BAKERS’ RE- 

or9 ViEW. If you have anything a 
they use, the proposition i self-evident. P: . 
half page $16 perissue. Park Row Bldg., xs 


ADVERTISING. 


JRINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 

general subject of advertising. Its standing 

and influence is recognized throughout the en- 

tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad- 

vertising matters is of value to intelligent adv 

tisers as being that of a recognized authority.— 
Chicago cu.) News. 

PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prep: are good copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price #5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 cent 1e 
eac. = time, ——s 50 cents a line. \4-page $25, 4 
pag 4% e page $100 each time. Address 
*RINTERS’ Tye 10 Spruce St., New York. 























Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position —if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





INDIANA. 


AN 1s read by over 80,000 negroes 

Its circulation is national and 
It is supreme 
Indianapolis. 











sae FRE 
each week. 

is an excellent mai! order medium. 

in this field. GEO. L. KNOX, Pub., 


MAINE. 


FS A. STUART, of Marshall, Mich. “says: “In six 
e years I worked up a business from nothing 
to nearly a million a year, using daily papers ex- 
elusively. Weeklies are too slow for me.” In 
Rockland, Me., the STAR is the only daily. 


MICHIGAN. 


he ECHO, 
Michigan. 


MINNESOTA. ; 


QYE KA AMERIKANSKA P OSTEN, Minne- 
\ apolis, Minn., isthe largest in size and cireu- 
coeen of any Scandinavian paper published in 
the U. S. Averagecirculation per issue for 1900, 
42,282. Se has a larger cire ulation than any other 
weekly paper published in Minnesota by at least 
12,000 copies each issue. It is the advertising 
medium par excellence of the Northwest, a fact 
which leading general advertisers willingly con- 
cede. Sample copies, ratey, etc., furnished on 
soplies ation. SWAN J, TURNBLAD, Publisher, 
inneapolis, Minn, 











Harrisville, covers Northeastern 
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WHAT WP etee th TO 
WICCLESWORTH,” 
book of humorous sketches, just publ er od 
by Dickerman & Son, Boston.’ is by 
Fuller, editor of Rockl: and (Me. ) Courier BL 
Will be on sale everywhere, read by everybody. 


OFFSSSSSFFSSSET=TTTEETTTEE 


$2,000,000 


will be spent in public 
improvements in Troy this 
summer. ‘The thousands 
of men who will be em- 
ployed on this work read 
the official paper of the 
city administration. ‘This 
paper is 


THE SUNDAY NEWS, 


Troy, N. Y. 
=FFFEFETEETETITE 
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PRINTERS’ 


» a journal for ad- 
vertisers. The repre- 
sentative paper of its 

Yclass. Subscription 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YoRK. $5 a year in advance. 
16 
St. Bride St., 


We await your inquiries 
853. 
1953 — (= LONDON. 


British Advertisers’ Agents. 
The Frost (Minn.) Record 


isa country weekly that is held in high esteem by 
its readers, who are a thrifty and prosperous 
class of people. It is a good advertising medium 
to reach the country bo ae who are settled 
in this part of the United States noted for its 
famous wheat fiel 




















)STUDIONS 





o 
ih Yo ungMen 


WHO HAVE 









AMBITION 

HAVE THE 
CHANCE ALARIE 
CARN PRINCELY SUURIES 


TAKING A COURSE OFAD WeiminG ATTHein 
HOMES. THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL AND 
REMARKABLY INEXPENSIVE 


MARYLAND Co vee | oF eo 
LLEGE, ° we 
BALTIMORE MD -AD.WRITING 


—<——+ 


~ Hotel 
Majestic 


CHICAGO 














Open for Business| 





Strictly Modern and First Class. 
Seventeen Siories High. 
alee 
Cafe in the Palm Garden on the| 
Seventeenth Floor. | 
— 

JAS. A. GLODREY, | 

MANAGER, 
| 
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THE “FARM JOURNAL ”’ AND 
ITS WAYS 


Does it pay a journal to censor ad- 
vertisements rigidly ? and is it practi- 
cable to guarantee advertisements ? 

Some light is thrown on.these in- 
teresting questions by the following 
letters to the Farm Journal, of 
Philadelphia, which is one of the few 
papers making it a regular practice to 
make good to subscribers any loss they 
suffer through dishonest advertisers in 
its columns. (Such ads are very scarce 
there, as might be expected,for after an 
experience of over twenty years in 
throwing out “fake ads,” the publish- 
ers have naturally come to be experts 
in that line.) The Farm Journal 
also excludes medical advertisements. 

Whether or not this system and the 
results which advertisers get are 
cause and effect, such letters as those 
below show that the Farm Journal 
has a most singular pulling power. 

The R. E. Dietz Company, makers 
of driving lamps and oil-stoves, say : 

We are now figuring on our list of agricul- 
tural papers for the coming year. You can de- 
= upon it that the ‘“‘ Farm Journal ”’ will 

e on that list. We might leave out some of 
the papers, but not the ‘ Farm Journal.” We 
are continually reminded by the answers we 
receive that our advertisement is in that paper, 
hearing from it oftener than from any other 
paper in which our advertisement appears. 

The Neverslip Manufacturing Co., 
who make horse-shoeing specialties, 
Say: 

Our advertisement in the “‘ Farm Journal” 
has been more than satisfactory. We have re- 
ceived ten replies through this paper to one of 
any of the other publications which we have 
used. 

The New I. D. Seat Co., makers of 
carriage seats, say: 

Of the five advertising mediums we selected 
last month, the sales from the ‘‘Farm Journal” 
outnumbered the total of the other four. We 
might state that among the four were several 
of the leading magazines. 

We were very sorry when notified that the 
space was all taken for this month, and have 
notified our agent to secure space in next 
issue. 


The Farm Journal's detailed list 
of subscriptions foots up 480,673. Its 
summer rate is $2.00 a line. 





> 


THE MAIL ORDER MEDIA. 


There is no class of publishers that 
endeavors to satisfy the needs of the 
advertiser as the publishers of the 
mail order mediums, for they have to 
show the advertiser a profit each 
month, or they will lose his business. 
—Advertising, Chicago. 
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| THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 


THE ORTON COMPAKY Lass oF Taser 
oF SS | Church 
Magazines 
are edited by brainy 
pastors for live 
Churches of differ- 
ent denominations 
everywhere. Filled 
with pure, interest- 
ing reading matter 
for the home. Ex- 
cellent, economical 
publishing plan for 


ieee ie Churches, and a 
THE ORTON COMPANY | | Besssmenesa | "Sh. 


medium. 








SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, 


Can design and place your ad- 
vertising; write, compile and 
print your catalogue; do your 
printing, lithographing, etc., 
as well and at as low prices as 
any concern on earth. Sendin 
a trial order. Write for prices. 


























SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 


THE ADUISOR 


the great monthly magazine devoted to the interests of 


advertisers. 
PHILLIPS & CO., 


ADVERTISERS ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
1133 BRoapway, NEW YORK. 








Youngstown,Ohio, Vindicator 


DAILY: SUNDAY: WEEKLY: 
10,000 10,000 9,600 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO. 





Fer Rates Address 
LaCOSTE and MAXWELL, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


Tel., 3293 Cortland. SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES. 














The Patriot 


HARRISBURG, PA., 


isa paper that goes into the homes. It does not 
acquire a large circulation through street sales. 


Thousands of its subscribers do not take any 
other newspapers. Do you realize their pur- 
chasing power? Do you want their patronage? 
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Publishers 


I will buy the sole right of advertising space in good prop- 
} osition, or will represent a publication without any direct 
co:ttothem. I havea thoroughly equipped Special Adver- 
tising Agency, with branch houses, and competent staff of 
| solicitors. Reference, any agency. 


L. NATIONAL CRAHKOW 
__ 338 Broadway, New ’ York City. 












fis the actual average daily Circus 
lation of The Springheld, 0.. 


i] PRESS. 
{REPUBLIC 


SWORN AND PROVED. 
GUARANTEED BY THE 


Dis 
An 
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A City in a Garden 


CCCCCHHEEOOOCOOOOOOOE COCUEEOEEEECEOOEEETOCCOOEREOOCCOEOEEOCEOCEEEOOEOUOODEOEOCUO RRS ERONOD EROS 











The city teeming with an active, prosperous 
population of two million souls; the garden 
covering an expanse of millions of acres of 
the most fertile land on earth, yielding to its 
energetic tillers the means to furnish themselves 
and families the necessities and luxuries of life. 
The City—Chicago; the Garden—the great 
Northwest, especially Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan. 


THE 


Chicago Chronicle 





circulates largely in this magnificent territory 
containing hundreds of thousands of thought- 
ful, intelligent people who are opposed to the 
Republican party. This great newspaper is 
their principal source of information. The ad- 
vertiser who desires to talk to this large con- 
stituency can do no wiser thing than to use 
“The Chronicle.” 





H. W. SEYMOUR, Publisher, 


164-166 Washington Street. 
New York Office, 79-80 Tribune Building. 
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Street Car Advertising. 




















Street car advertisements represent one thing above all 
others—persistency. ‘There is nothing startlingly unique about 
any of them that could not be equaled by something just as 
good. They would never have become the absolute power that 
they are but for the persistency of the firm or goods advertised 
in keeping them constantly before the public. 

There may be other articles just as good as those adver- 
tised in the street cars, but the public know the article adver- 
tised in the street cars to be good by having been told of the 
fact in an effective way morning, noon and night. 

Keeping everlastingly at it is one thing, and keeping ever- 
lastingly at it in an effective way is another thing. The effective 
way is by using the street cars. 

Those advertisers who have used the latter method, by 
making themselves persistent in their advertising, are the mak- 
ers of articles which the public have come to demand as being 
peculiarly desirable and valuable. 

Continuous forcing under the eyes of the people of some 
particular or striking feature of the article soon convinces them 
of its worthiness and induces them to test the accuracy of the 
statements made. 

There is no question but that the street cars afford the best 
way of doing this. In street car advertising color has become 
an invaluable factor. Nowhere else may the same effects be ob- 
tained. On an ordinary street car card color affords an oppor- 
tunity for attractive, effective display that cannot be obtained 
by any other method of handiing the same amount of space. 

The same article that is advertised in the street cars if ad- 
vertised in a multitude of other ways would require a much 
longer period to make its hold on public favor, and even then tt 


would not have the same solidity of footing. 
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The persistent advertising in the street cars of a desirable 
article makes a distinctiveness about that article and the adver- 
tiser not to be reckoned with the space occupied. 

When times are dull and the days are hot, and people are 
not advertising, is the very time when advertising should be 
heavy. Some people think it does not pay to advertise con- 
stantly. That's where they make a mistake. 

The people are here, and they are buying goods somc- 
where. If you are not getting your share of their trade it is 
because you are not advertising properly. People keep on eat- 
ing and drinking in summertime. They wear clothes—not so 
many, perhaps, but more changes—:n summer, They also buy 
goods. These people ride in the street cars. They read the 
car advertisements. Every reader is a buyer. If you have 
anything to sell them or tell them they will not know it unless 
you advertise in the cars. 

The live, wide-awake merchant or manufacturer who keeps 
his name and business prominently before the public by adver- 
tising in the street cars is the one who gets the trade. 

Persistent publicity is the price of business prosperity. If 
you do not want trade don’t advertise for it. ‘The people will 
undoubtedly accommodate you by ignoring your goods. 

A street car advertisement does not sell the goods, but it 
helps the selier to sell them. People do not hunt for the things 
they want or could use in a cemetery. Make it easy for them 
to know your goods and where to get them, and give them 
some reason why they should use them. Advertise in the street 
cars, where space is worth a great deal more than it costs. 

The future of a business that has been established and 
built up by advertising depends on the judicious continuance cf 
that advertising. Just because a man has made his name and 
goods famous from one end of the country to the other he 
should not try to economize on his advertising appropriation or 
discontinue it. It has been tried time and again and does not 
pay. The time to advertise is all the time. 

Money judiciously spent in street car advertising is an in- 
vestment and not an expense. The benefits from such advertis- 
ing are cumulative—money invested to-day builds business that 
wiil come back to you in profits to-morrow, next week, next 
month and next year. 

If your goods are all right you will establish a demand for 
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them that will eventually pay back considerable more than your 
investment. 

People are interested in street car advertising, and it is 
right that they should be. The advertiser who ignores the 
street cars ignores one of the most powerful factors in reaching 
the purchasing public. 

The street cars when considered from an advertiser’s 
standpoint have everything in their favor. They reach the 
masses and the classes, and they reach them with a frequency 
that commends itself as a shining virtue to the man who has 
something to sell, and they insure a permanency of circulation 
which cannot be duplicated at the price. 

Any advertiser who can succeed in getting into the public 
view may readily eclipse another advertiser of even greater 
proportions, who does not take pains to keep to the front in 
public attention. 

The advertiser who neglects the street cars neglects the 
best medium of getting into the public view and staying there; 
he is an unthinking builder, and is casting aside that which 
would be the cornerstone or the well-finished keystone to his 
advertising arch; that which would make it strong and at- 
tractive. 

Thoughtful and wide-awake advertisers want the best 
medium—using the street cars they get it. 

George Kissam & Company do an immense business in 
street car advertising—the largest of the kind in the country. 
The cities in which they control the street car advertising 
privileges are well populated, and are all centers of industry— 
mills, factories, shops, all running full time. The people are 
not in a comatose state, but are very much alive and working. 
They have money for meritorious articles, but none to throw 
away. Acquaint them through the street cars with your name 
and business, and have both popularized as never before. 

Cincinnati, Columbus and Hamilton are three of the best 
cities in the great State of Ohio. Their combined population is 
nearly half a million. Advertisers desiring to reach the prosper- 
ous, progressive, up-to-date residents in these cities can do so 
by advertising in the street cars. George Kissam & Company 
control the privileges. 

The North and West Side street car systems of Chicago are 
the most valuable in the city. Many thousand passengers are 
carried daily. George Kissam & Company control the adver- 
tising privileges. 
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Aurora, Elgin and Springfield are three other good Illinois 
cities in which George Kissam & Company control the street 
car advertising privileges. 

Milwaukee, with its brewing interests and other industries, 
and Madison and West Superior present about the best field in 
Wisconsin. These cities are in the circuit controlled by George 
Kissam & Company. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul constitute the greatest metropolis 
west of Chicago, with a combined population of about four 
hundred thousand. ‘These are both hustling and enterprising 
cities—the twin cities of the West. The street car service here 
is excellent. Over fifty-five million passengers were carried 
in Igoo. 

Stillwater, twenty miles from St. Paul,is another thriving 
city in Minnesota. It has a population of over thirteen thousand 
and is an excellent field for the street car a lvertiser 

Duluth has more than sixty thousand residents. Its street 
car system is one of the finest in the country. Duluth presents 
an unusually good opportunity to the live advertiser. 

George Kissam & Company control the street car advertis- 
ing privileges in all four of these Minnesota cities. 

In New Jersey, George Kissam & Company have Newark, 
Trenton, Elizabeth and New Brunswick. 

In Pennsylvania, Erie. 

Brooklyn—the Elevated Road—offers an exceptional op- 
portunity for profitable street car advertising. This is one of 
George Kissam & Company’s best cities and is well worth 
investigating. 

And there are many others—all live, representative Ameri- 
can cities. 

Every advertiser who has used the system of George Kissam 
& Company has been well pleased with results. It costs lots to 
learn to please, but George Kissam & Company charge it to 
experience—not to the advertiser. 

Like all who have risen to great success, George Kissam « 
Company have critics. But instead of disliking those wh 
criticise them, George Kissam & Company are thankful to them 
They are all the better for the criticism which now comes to 
them in-a disagreeable spirit from unsuccessful and would-be 
competitors. 

George Kissam & Company have offices at 253 Broadway, 
New York, and will be pleased to give any information about 
street car advertising and their system. 
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Enough 
A Live Newspaper money is 
Is Better Than wasted every 


year by new 


A Dead Wall. 


and inexperi- 








enced adver- 
tisers to establish a free public library in 
every city in the United States. 

“Tis the knowing how and where to 
advertise that insures success. 

The papers of the Scripps-McRae 
League, the St. Louis Chronicle, the 
Cleveland Press, the Covington, Ky., 
Post and the Cincinnati Post, have per- 
haps been closer identified with the suc- 
cess of more advertisers during the past 
twenty years than any other papers or 
means of advertising. 

Rates and information regarding the 
Scripps-McRae papers furnished by F. 
J. Carlisle, manager foreign advertising, 
53 Tribune Building, New York, and 
116 Hartford Building, Chicago. 
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One-Cent Evening Newspapers 


Sworn Average Daily Circulation 


MAY, 1901 


THE HANSAS CITY WORLD 


32,074 


THE OMAHA DAILY NEWS 


20,709 


THE ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 


24,520 


Circulation figures will be made part of every 
contract; we guarantee every advertiser that 
we have but one rate for advertising. Books 
open for inspection. 


B. D. BUTLER, Manager Foreign Advertising, 
52 Tribune Building, New York. 
705-7 Boyce Building, Chicago. 
JAMES F. ANTISDEL, Eastern Representative. 


We do not publish ‘‘fakes’’ or ‘‘nasty’’ medical advertising. 
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Must Be All Right. 


“Cheapness without quality is like a flower 
without fragrance.” 


When I first offered news ink at four 
cents and the finest job inks at twenty-five 
cents a quarter-pound can, my competitors 
laughed at the ridiculousness of such prices, 
and accused me of using inferior goods in 
the manufacturing. 

Rosin oil at that time could be bought 
for eight cents a gallon, while to-day it 
costs twelve cents. Carbon Blacks and all 
other ingredients were lower then than they 
are at present, so you can imagine what a 
soft snap the ink men enjoyed previous to 
my coming into the field. If my goods did 
not possess quality all the cheapness in the 
world would not save me from getting to the 
end of my rope, and eventually hanging 
myself in the trade. If I were to doa credit 
business I could increase my sales tenfold, 
but the expense of salesmen and book-keep- 
ers and collectors would compel me to cut 
somewhere, and that somewhere would be 
in the quality of my goods. If a man’s 
trade is best where he is best known (his 
own city), it is rather positive proof that 
his goods are all right. During the last six 
months I received 4,172 orders from my own 
city and 1,494 from other parts of the coun- 
try, making a total of 5.666 orders, all se- 
cured without the aid of salesmen and 
every one accompanied by the cash. Call 
and see me or send for my price list. 

When the inks are not found as repre- 
sented, | always refund the money and pay 
the transportation charges. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 17 Spruce St., New York. 
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-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS.  : 
| READY I a 
- > 
; Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 3 
3 cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 3 
t 3 





The ad reproduced below from 
the Leavenworth (Kas.) Times 
comes to PRINTERS’ INK from the 
advertising manager of that paper 
“as an example of a trade-pulling 
ad,” with the statement that its 
results wefe much greater than 
had been secured from larger ads 
printed by the same advertiser. 

There seems to be every reason 
why this ad should have brought 
such results. It presents an old 
subject in a new and pleasing 
way. It is cordial and inviting. 
It quotes easily believable cuts in 
prices and gives reasonable rea- | 
sons for them. Last, but by no} 
means least, it is seasonable and 
altogether sensible. 


“A Lawn Social” 


You are invited to be pres- 
ent at a Lawn Social to be 
given by us Monday morn- 
ing, June 24, in the wash 








dress goods department. 
We have the lawns = anc 
we'll be sociable, and 


you'll be sociable. Won't 
that be a lawn social ? 

No well regulated store 
can do business’ without 
roc Jawns. Unusual _ sell 
ing of lawns at this price 
has so reduced the assort- 

| ment that we have been 
compelled, in order to meet 

| the demand for lawns at toc 

| a yard, to reduce the price 

on a large lot of regular 12c 
lawns to toc a yard. These 

| lawns at the cut price will 
be on exhibition Monday 
morning. 

18c lawns cut torse. Ex- 
quisite 30c summer fabrics 
cut to p Other reduc 
tions w shown when 
you come. 





Make Your Ads Inviting. 


Eat Where 
It’s Cool 


Come down here some cin 
ner hour and see how much 
gastronomic _ satisfaction a 
juarter will buy. 

We serve a course dinner | 
for 25 cent one gives re 

| lief. 














New Hats 

It takes an earnest effort 
to catch on to all the best 
methods of hat-making. 

A look in here will show 
you how we’ve caught on. 

The best hats that good 
taste and hatters’ skill can 
produce await your choosing. 

Soft, Stiff, Rough Rider, 
Crush, Golf Caps, Tweed 
Fedoras, etc. 

Any price you fancy, 25c¢ 
to $3.50, but quality and a 
hat to your liking, no mat- 
ter what the price. 


Baby Carriages. 


PHP r ee ee eeees SOOOH 





The Whole Show 
Is Here 


We are not confined to 
any one line—we carry all 


the makes of note. Here 
you'll see the newest styles 
in Heywood, Wakefield 


Thayer, Columbia, Dann and 
Excelsior Go-Carts and Car: 
riages. Our exhibition em- 
braces over 100 styles—and 
our prices are known far 
and wide to be the lowest. 


Bicycle Talk. 


Invest $25 ina 
Vedette 


if you want to get a 
good, serviceable bicycle and 
don’t want to lay out much 
money. The Vedette ts a 
tried and true wheel and 
will answer the purpose 
most satisfactorily for every 
day riding. You get the 
same guarantee that goes 
with higher priced machines. 

If you are going to buy a 
chainless there is only one 
machine to get-——the Colum- 
bia. The construction is 
simply perfect, and oh! how 
easy it runs! Price $75. 
Columbia Chain Wheels, $50 
and $40. 

The old reliable Hartford 
is the peer of all medium 
priced machines. You know 
their qualities as well as we 
do. Prices $30 and $35. 











One 
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Another Timely One. 


Hammocks 


Lazy weather is 
here, when restful inaction 
in a hammock, swung on the 
shady side of the piazza or 
under a_ spreading tree, 
seems about the summit of 
happiness. 

Best to have your ham- 
mock conveniently at hand, 
so that no chance for its en- 
joyment is lost. 

We're ready with a splen- 
did assortment of hammocks 
and reclining chairs. Infor- 
mation about them follows, 
particularly of several sorts 
at much below regular 
prices: 


almost 











___— Strength and Brevity. 


Negligee Shirts | 
| 


We've got ’em—a great 


| big lot of ’em—just the 
| styles and kinds that “pro- 
per” men are going to don 


this year. 
Our display of the newest 





and latest in spring sairt- 
| ings is a treat to the eye 
| and an education to any 
| man who realizes the busi- | 
} ness importance of being | 
well dressed. The right 
shirt—the shirt you want— | 
| costs you 50¢c, $ $1, 1, $1. 50. | 


Can Almost Taste ‘ ' 
After Reading This Ad. 

j 2 

Those Peaches | 


Saturday’s supply, big as 
it was, gave out long before 
closing time. 

We had counted on selling 
lots of those peaches when 
you had found out how gvod 
they were. But our estimate 
didn’t do justice to your ap- 
preciation. To-morrow mern- 
ing we'll have a bigger con- 
signment here for you. Right 
fresh from the orchards. The 
same orchards that our last 
week’s peaches came from. 
The same big, sound, well- | 
ripened, luscious kind of | 

ideal for canning. 








peaches 
Ilow good they'll taste this 
winter. | 


But don’t delay your can- 
ning. We'll have peaches as | 
long as there are good | 
peaches to be had. 

If you put off your can- 
ning till later, you're likely 


to be disappointed. 
Take advantage of this op- 
portunity. 
You won't get better 
or as good fruit for 
L money later than now. 


fruit 


less 








‘Those Peaches” 


| f¢ 
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Needs Only a Reminder to Sell Any- 
thing That Lessens the Discomforts 


of Hot W eather. 





Mosquito 
Canopies and the 
Various Nettings 


o a canopy if you can; 
the expense is not much. 
hosed undisturbed com- 
fort is not otherwise obtain- 
able. We're showing two 
clever contrivances, both of 
which give the needed pro- 
tection. One is the Dixie- 
attaching to the headboard— 
$2.75. The other, the Palm- 
er—umbrella frame attaching 
= ceiling or floor standard— 

-35 to $2.50. Both very 
it. in construction. 

Nettings, in various grades 
and all the usual _ colors. 
Sold by the piece—8 yards 
long, 2 yards wide. 





Brandy _and W ine. 


Canning Fruit 


Nowadays the thrifty 
woman puts a little brandy 
or wine in her fruit pre- 
serves. 

In the first place it makes 
them taste better. 





In the second place it pre 
serves the fruit longer. 

Two good and _ sufficient 
reasons why you should do 
the same. 

Of course 
should be pure. 
wine also, for that 

That’s just the 
are coming to; if 
to be sure of the purity of 
your liquors—come here. 

Here are some prices for 
brandy and wine which 
you'll find no occasion to 
quarrel with: 


the brandy 
And _ the 
matter. 

point we 
you want 





For an Optician, 


Your Eyes from 
18 to 25 Years 
of Age | 


are easier to fit glass- 
es to than before or after. 





The muscles are softer 
and more easily trained. 

Glasses are always better, 
fitted between these ages. 

With muscles hard you 
never get the same _ satisfac- 

| tion. 
If you need glasses do 


not put off getting them. 
lhe longer you do the 
chance of perfect 
Ve'll test your eyes 
and free of charge. 


less 
fit 
truly 


the 








































































Very 


extensive stock along these 
lines verifies the title. 

Put me off at Buffalo! 

The exposition’ s open, va- 
cation time is near. More 
than half the comfort of 
your outing depends on your 
outfit. Get it at the Globe, 
the big corner store. 

(Here appeared — descrip- 
tions and prices of trunks, 
suit cases and other travel- 
ers’ requisites.) 

*Tisn’t what a man <carns 
that gets him to Buffalo— 
it’s what he saves. Save 
half your fare by buying 
your necessities at 








bring me. 


Good ( One for a Roofer. _ 


| You’re Familiar 
With the 
Old Adage 


“A stitch in time saves 
nine.”” Well sir, those six 
words are aimed straight at 
the property owner. If your 
tin roof leaks, or your 
gutter’s cracked, do not put 
off repairs. The longer you 
neglect a duty of this kind 
the more it'll cost you in 
the end. 

Yuu wouldn't hesitate a 
second to close a window in 
the face of a driving storm, 
yet the damage would be 
comparatively slight to that 
caused by leaks in the roof, 
for the latter means the 
weakening of tinrbers, the 
loosening of walls and a 
dozen kindred evils. 

See me about your roof 
troubles. It’s my business 
to stop leaks. <A postal will 


Good. 


Appropriate Name for a Sale 
Travelers’ Outfits of All Sorts. 
Pan-American 
Sale 
Trunks, Suit Cases, IHand- 
Bags, Telescopes. We have 
been aptly termed ‘The 
Traveler's Supply House,” 
and an inspection of our 











Special in Men’s 
Half Hose 


Men, you want socks, 
don’t you? You'd like to 
buy two pair for  25¢, 
wouldn’t you—that is, if you 
can get a good quality? 

ere is _a special in all 
the latest fancies for a few 
days only. Regular 25c val- 
ues; 2 pairs for 25c¢. 
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omparison with a More Familiar Fab- 








INK. 


ric Is_ Often | Very _Useful. 


$1 Plain Twilled 
Silks 55c 

In white, 
pink, blue, 


ivory, cream, 
yellow, Nile, lav- 


ender, rose, reseda,_ tan, 
navy blue, cardinal and 
black 


They are very like plain 
Foulards or fine twilled Su- 
rahs, and, in view of the 
constantly growing popular- 
ity of plain silks, are espe- 
cially attractive at their low 
price, 55c a yard. 

They Aut readily sell 
at their real value, $1 
yard. All 24 in. wide. An 
offering of particular inter- 
est to all women needing 
good silks for dresses and 
linings. 





Attractive, 


Mull Hats 


No prettier, nor at the 
same time more practical 
summer headgear for women 
has been devised than these 
simple and effective shade 
or garden hats of mull. 





e are ready to furnish 
you with hot weather com- 
fort by giving you a muost 


attractive collection of mull 

hats to choose from, 

are chiefly in white or b'ack 
some in maize. Their pric- 

es, $2 to $4, are about half 

those of similar hats last 

summer, 





Excellent. 








Bathing Suits for 
Women 


Surprising how attractive 
the idea of a bathing suit 
becomes after a few days of 
really warm weather. 

But the idea isn’t half as 
fascinating as its realization, 
in these new suits. Seems 
as though they grew pret 
tier every season; better 
adapted, too, for solid en- 
joyment without the sacri- 
fice of good looks. One rea- 
son is that they are really 
made to fit, with as much 
care as a gown—not merely 
to approximate. 

Come and see this show- 
ing of it may help you 
in the i of your 
own bathing suit. 

Of mohair, serge, flannel, 
surf cloth and mercerized 
sateen. $3 to $12. 
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The constitution is the defender of Health. A 
weak and 





strong one is ¢ 
frail ones need assistance to maintain the balance 
of health. This is particularly so with men and 
women in advanced years. Dyspepsia, indiges- 
tion and constipation undermine their constitutions. 
The longer these evils are permitted to exist the 
weaker they grow. Ripans Tabules, the standard 
family remedy of the American’ nation, have 
an especially happy record of curing aged people 
from these disorders. Their letters testify that 
Ripans Tabules restored them to good health 
after long misery and after physicians and every 
other known remedy had failed to help. With 
old people the thread of life is thin—their health 
should be carefully guarded. Ripans Tabules are 
an ideal and safe tonic for them. Ripans can 
never do harm. During the hot summer weather 
Ripans Tabules restore appetite, regular bowels 
and sound, natural sleep to men, women and 
children. 





There is oes any condition of il] health that is not benefited by the 

occasional use of a R-[-P-A-N-S Tabule, and the price, ten for five cents, does not bar 

them from any home or justify any one in enduring ills that are easily cure A 

family bottle containing 150 t abuls ¢s is sold for 60 cents. For children the chocolate- 
ed sort, 72 for 25 cents, are recommended. For sale by drugyists, 
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An Increase of More Than a 
Page and a Half a Day 


The PHILADELPHIA 


INQUIRER 


During the month of June this year, printed 
372 columns of advertising more than in the 
corresponding month last year. 


And by way of further emphasis a comparison of the figures 
shows that the grand total of columns printed in The Inquirer is 
more than five hundred columns in excess of any other Philadelphia 
newspaper. The following figures tell the whole story:— 

1901 1900 
INQUIRER . 2163 cols, 1791 cols. 372 cols, increase 
Record. . . 1636 1499 “ 137 
Press... . 1468 1407 “ 61 
Ledger. . . 1136 1427 9 
North American, 941 999 5 decrease 
Times . . . 462 739 ss 

These figures represent the total number of columns of adver- 
tising printed in the Philadelphia newspapers during the months of 
June 1900 and 1901. They are all computed at the uniform mea- 
surement of fourteen lines to the inch and three hundred lines to 
the column. 

No better evidence could be given than this, of 
The Inquirer’s great value as an advertising 
medium of the highest quality. And it is because 
The Inquirer is the people’s paper and leads them 
all in popularity, enterprise and influence. 

The Inquirer prints more paid advertising than any other 
newspaper in the entire United States, outside of Greater New York. 

Advertisements in The Inquirer always bring 
positive results. The volume of advertisements 
printed prove this. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Nos. 86-87 Tribune Building 508 Stock Exchange Building 




















